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N The Times of Tuesday were two letters on this subject, 
which are interesting as showing a complete divergence of 
views and a striking contrast of character and temperament. 
One was from Mr. Bernard Shaw and the other from Sir 
Wiliam Chance, each in his degree representing different 

types of thought and opinion. Mr. Bernard Shaw is a man of 
letters, who has written novels, plays, and criticisms, most of 
which are chiefly distinguished by an extraordinary hunt after 
paradox. In politics he inclines towards a socialistic creed which 
is peculiarly his own. In view of these facts, it may be 
worth while to subject his letter to a brief analysis.” He 
expresses himself as “boundlessly delighted” with Queen 
Alexandra's gift to the unemployed, and records her as having 
said in effect, ‘Well, if you cannot give my people 
work, | will give them bread. Who will come and help me?” 
Ot course, that is Mr. Bernard Shaw’s way of putting it. The 
simpler and more natural view is that Oueen Alexandra has 
always been distinguished for a singularly kind and compassionate 
mina, and that the appeal of the people who are hungry and in 
need of the ordinary necessities of life moved her to this act of 
generosity. It is merely absurd to try and twist it into some- 
thing which would have the appearance of a rel:uke to those who 
are considering the question. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s de:-cription 
of the Queen’s charity “as the last resource of bankrupt civili- 
sation,’’ is merely an example of his taste for an extreme and 
illogical statement, and there is little logic either in the panacea 
that he brings forward for distress. He would find them work 
by knocking down the places where these people live, burning 
their battered débris, and replacing them with decent dwellings 
in airy and handsome streets. He is good enough to admit that 
there is no commercial demand for a new and decent city, but 
he dismisses that statement with a graceful wave ot his hand. 
Other questions may fitly be asked by those who read this letter, 
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as, for example, how the people would exactly benefit by his 
scheme. We have no desire whatever to under-rate the advan- 
tages of cleanly and decent dwellings for the poor, but we take it 
that a man who is starving with hunger would feel exactly the 
same pangs in the “airy and handsome streets” of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s imagination as he would in the slums of reality. Further, 
he does not trouble to ask whence the money will come for this 
work he so generously suggests, but appears to assume that the 
municipality, or the country, each possesses a pocket of boundless 
dimensions, from which any amount can be extracted, though 
there is no need to put anything in. Now, though Mr. 
Bernard Shaw knows that this is a question which touches 
political economy, there is one fact which he cannot get 
over, viz., that public expenditure can only be made possible 
by the imposition of rates and taxes. In other words, the 
prosperous portion of the community are to be compelled to 
find work and wages for those who are less fortunate. Now 
leaving the moral question out of sight altogether, and assuming 
for the purpose of argument that it is a duty of the industrious 
and laborious man to contribute to the maintenance of those 
who from whatever cause are out of employment, there is still the 
practical question of efficacy to be considered. Supposing that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s morality was as transcendently splendid as 
he conceives it to be, still the means must be adjusted to the end, 
and it surely is a pertinent enquiry to ask whether the result 
would appear likely to be satisfactory either to Mr. Shaw, the 
unemployed, or those who pay the rates and taxes. 

Now we may turn our attention to the letter of Sir William 
Chance, published in the same issue of the same newspaper, for 
an answer to some of the questions raised. Sir William Chance 
is a man altogether different from Mr. Bernard Shaw, but his 
record is one of self-sacrifice for the poor. As hon. secretary 
for the Central Poor Law Conference his work is well known to 
the public, and there are few men in England who have 
devoted more time and trouble to bring about the amelioration 
of the condition of the working classes. His bona fides, 
therefore, 1s certainly as completely beyond question as that 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Sir William Chance expresses his 
anxiety that the economic history of Poplar shall be brought 
before the Royal Commission on the Poor Law. From his figures 
it appears that, while in the year 1891 the total number of paupers 
in Poplar was 3,597, including those who obtained outdoor and 
indoor relief, and the expenditure was £26,795 for in- 
maintenance and £9,325 for out-relief, making a_ total of 
£36,120, this amount had risen to an enormous extent in 1905, 
when the total number of paupers relieved was 9,349, and the 
total expenditure £90,484. The figures, we may say, are taken 
up to Michaelmas in each year. 

Sir William Chance goes on to say: ‘The total relief 
expenditure of the Union rose from £85,593 ‘or the year 
18go-1 to £162,569 for the year 1902-3, the latest year 
for which the official returns of total relief expenditure 
have been published. This expenditure has, of course, 
mounted up to a much higher figure during the succeeding two 
years.” With these figures he contrasts those for the Bethnal 
Green Union, and comes to the conclusion that the originators 
of the new policy of relief in Poplar are the originators of the 
deputation to the Prime Minister. They now wish to bring 
down the whoie of London with them in their fall. Now this 
letter of Sir William Chance was capable of being supplemented 
by statements showing the exact and ruinous effect produced on 
Poplar by this expenditure on pauperism. It has meant, among 
other things, as we pointed out lately, an increase in the rates 
to such an extraordinary extent that capitalists are no longer 
able to carry on their business there, but are removing to 
places where the burdens are less severe. In other words, 
the Poplar Socialists, of whom Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
the leader, have been assiduously engaged in slaying the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, and are now raising a wild lament 
because it is unable to continue to produce tiem. Were the 
proposals of Mr. Bernard Shaw to be carried out the only 
result would be to increase the rates still more enormously, and 
make it still more impossible for those who have capital to 
carry on business in Poplar. Thus, the blessings that he 
wishes to appear as though carrying in his hand are really 
curses in disguise. As long as specious arguments of the kind 
he now advances only serve by the brilliance of their presenta- 
tion to lighten up the gloom of a tea-party or debating 
society not much harm is done. But the people of Poplar 
are in the way of learning that, if they take Mr. Bernard Shaw 
seriously, it will be their’s to stand the consequences. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 
( of Tankerville. Lady Tankerville is the daughter of 
Mr. |. G. Van Marter, an American, and her marriage to the 
seventh Earl of Tankerville, the owner of the historic Chillingham 
Castle in Northumberland, took place in 1895. 
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UEEN ALEXANDRA has just performed one of 
those impulsive acts of kindness which endear her 
to the hearts of her subjects. Moved by the piteous 
aspect presented by the women and children of the 
unemployed, Her Majesty has given a magnificent 
donation of £2,000 towards their relief. It is 

amusing to watch the embarrassment of thcse who do their 
charity by rule of thumb, and are put out by the fact that relief 
has not been set about in the usual formal way——a meeting at 
the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and all the rest of 
it. Of course it is necessary that funds provided for the purpose 
should be judiciously expended, and means taken to separate tlie 
worthy from the unworthy among tbe claimants for public 
charity ; but the outstanding feature is the magnificent example 
that Queen Alexandra has set to her people. We have no 
doubt that funds now will be forthcoming with the generosity 
which invariably has marked English action in the real cases of 
need. 

At the Mansion House dinner this year, the outstanding 
feature of the speech made by the Prime Minister was the 
declaration of his beliet that peace was likely to be main- 
tained in EXurope for many years to come. This declaration has 
been received with a considerable amount of scepticism by those 
who study forcign affairs carefully. Naturally, it has been 
compared, as all such statements are, with a similar announce- 
ment which immediately preceded the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Certainly the signs at the present moment do not 
point as definitely as one could wish to peace. Still, we cannot 
forget that whatever the other shortcomings of Mr. Balfour, he 
has shown himself to be a singularly able and profound student 
of foreign affairs. Lord Lansdowne acknowledged quite recently 
that he had acted throughout the negotiations concerning the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance at the suggestion of his chief, and it is 
an open secret that at nearly all critical moments Mr. Balfour 
has taken the initiative. 





Under these circumstances some confidence may be felt 
in believing that the Prime Minister did not speak without 
authority. As confidence seems to be placed in the powerful 
alliances that Engiarnd recently has been forming, we can 
scarcely imagine that anything will disturb the tranquillity of 
the Far East as long as peace is maintained by the alliance 
between Great britain and Japan. In rezard to Europe, we 
have continual evidence that the French are caltivating the 
new spirit of friendliness to England, and it France and 
Great Britain are united, with the United States standing off as 
a friendly and not uninterested third party, it will certainly 
require some boldness on the part of the most aggressive of 
European leaders to attempt any aggression. Our own object 
is expressed in the familiar motto, ‘* Defence not defiance,” 
and it may be confidently assumed that unless there be some 
cause for attack, neither France nor England will be the 
breaker of the peace. 


It has been announced by the Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade that the Government have sanctioned the 
preparation of a Bill for dealing with London traffic. Its main 
feature seems to be the establishment of a Traffic Board as 
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recommended by the Royal Commission, and this, if anything 
can, ought to help us out of the difficulty. Some people 
hoped that the question would settle itselt. lt seemed so reason- 
able to expect that the construction of tube railways would 
relieve the congestion of the street traffic, but it apparently has 
had very little effect. Anyone driving through Oxtord Street 
in a hansom, almost over the line of the electric tube, 
finds that his progress is just as difficult to-day as it was 
before that convenient form of locomotion was constructed. 
Yet if he descends to the bowels of the earth he discovers that 
at certain times of the day it is almost impossible to obtain 
a seat in the carriages of the electric railway. These facts 
go to show, however, that the more we multiply facilities 
for getting about, the more we increase the number of passengers. 
In other words, Loedoners prefer to live at some distance from 
their places of business, provided they can get a fairly rapid 
means of transit to and fro. The very considerable area now 
being taken in and developed by the District Railway and the 
Great Central is thronged with people only too glad of the easy 
means of getting out of London. Of course these matters 
would be rather beyond the scope of a Traffic Board, but it 
could arrange, for example, that the slow and heavy traffic 
should be diverted from the main roadways, such as Oxford 
Street and Fleet Street, so as not to impede the mouton ot 
the swilter and lighter vehicles. 
IN AUTUMN DAYS. 

Ilow many sunless days and drear, 

How many a grey unlovely sky, 

Now that the autumn days are here 

Must dawn ere the dark months go by ? 

Yet one by one they all go past; 
The spring will come again at last. 


How quiet are the forest ways, 
The woodland sides are mute and duli! 
Where sweet birds sang thro’ nights and days 
Their summer love songs beautiful. 

And yet thro’ all the forest vast 

The birds will sing again at last. 


How flowerless now are all the fields, 
The lanes of beauty are bereft. 
The meadow not one daisy vields, 
Nor rose nor honeysuckle ’s left. 
But tho’ on wintry days now cast 
‘The flowers will bloom again at last. 
FRANK ELLs. 


Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the few men of first-class scientific 
attainmeat who lean to a belief in the practical results of 
psychical research. He was, as beseemed a student and scholar, 
most carelul and moderate in the address he delivered at Hart- 
ford College, Oxford, on Monday night. Still, he left no room 
for misconception as to his attitude. He thinks that the increased 
knowledge brought by scientific progress during the last fifty 
years has enlarged our notions of the universe, and has prepared 
the way for the conception of an existence fuller and richer than 
that of mortals on earth. His plea then is that, while bringing 
to bear on these subjects as much scepticism or wholesome doubt 
as possible, we yet ought to maintain an open mind. Nothing 
that has yet been discovered negatives the idea of an invisible 
world, even if it be granted on the other side that no discovery 
has been made which affirms it. We still in the matter of this 
great mystery stand where the Greeks did 2,000 years ago, and 
the sum and substance of Sir Oliver Lodge’s advice is that we 
should not make up our minds too suddenly or too rashly. 


Sir Clements Markham on Monday night drew up an 
interesting programme for tne guidance of those who are going 
to make future Polar expeditions. England, which led the way 
in this form of discovery, has not quite held her place durin the 
last thirty years, during which she has fitted out no expedition, 
although several from foreign countries have gone out. Sir 
Clements Markham, however, leaves us in some doubt as to the 
utility of further attempts at discovery. We already know that 
the region round both the North Pole and the South Pole is, for 
ali practical purposes, an icy desert, seemingly altogether bereit 
of lite during the greater part of the year, and only now and 
then visited by a casual b.rd. Of Polar discovery it has to be 
said that, unlike that which is taking place in other regions, it 
can have nothing to add to commercial facilities or to empire. 
Its sole object is the gratification of curiosity. 


Just at this time of year, when the trees are losing, or have 
already lost, their leaves, our attention is often caught by a 
bunch of dead leaves adhering to a branch long after the rest of 
the tree has been quite stripped. If we look a little more 
closely we may see that this branch, which is thus keeping its 
foliage long after the rest, is half broken off or has suffered some 
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severe injurv, and this, on reflection, will show us at once that 
the common way of speaking of the falling of the leaves as a 
consequence of their dying is quite a mistaken one. These 
leaves were dead, in the sense that their surfaces did not take up 
sustenance from the air, long before the other leaves of the tree. 
Yet these others are gone and they remain, The fact is, that 
the fall of the leaf is a consequence of a vital process in which 
cork-like and non-adherent cells develop at the junction o: the 
leaf-stem with the tree-branch. When the development of these 
cells is arrested by an injury to their branch the leaves do not 
readily fall off. A branch that is cut off and kept for purposes 
of ornament in a room will retain its leaves very long, provided 
the non-adherent cells have not been formed. 

The report of the Marine Hospital Service in regard to the 
treatment of leprosy by the Rontgen rays in the Philippine 
Islands is as satisfactory as it is interesting, being to the effect 
that out of three leprosy cases treated by the rays, two have 
responded so favourably that no leprosy bacilli are to be found 
in the patients. It is a resuit which gives good ground fot 
hoping that a tolerably efficient cure has been discovered for a 
disease that has been a scourge in various parts of the globe for 
many centuries, 


Municipal zoology is sometimes startling to those educated 
on unofficial lines, and the refusal of the Exeter Town Clerk to 
admit that ** whitebait’ consists in great part of young herrings 
ind sprats must be added to other precious gems of the kind. 
The occasion was last Tuesday’s hearing of the Turf Lock 
Whitebait Case, in which the Exe Conservancy sought to 
restrain the lock-keeper from netting whitebait in water under its 
jurisdiction. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ford, clerk to the 
Conservators, had a report on samples of the whitebait drawn up 
last summer by Mr. Aflalo, who gave a detailed analysis of the 
contents of jars filled with average samples from the nets. This 
evidence was not, however, requisitioned, the corporation resting 
its claim to the fishery solely on old rights, and refusing to 
consider the identity of the fish. “The magistrates will, however, 
have to hear the case over again. 

By the death of the Reverend Rowland Williams, Wales 
has lost a disunguished and remarkable man, of whom very little 
ever was heard in England. The Hwfa Mon, as he was called 
in the native language, the Arch Druid elected by the Gorsedd, 
or bardic company of Wales, discharged the difficult duties of 
this post with a dignity that must have been a little hard to 
achieve, seeing that the dress for the chief ceremony consisted 
mainly of a long flowing white robe and a crown of oak leaves. 
Mr. Williams was the possessor of a tall figure, with a fine 
carriage, and a rich sonorous voice. Originally a carpenter by 
j was ordained to the Congregational ministry at the 
age of twenty-eight, and quickly became famous throughout Wales 
for his eloquence as a preacher and a lecturer. He was a 
frequent and successful competitor for the poetry prizes at the 
Eisteddfod, and a recognised authority on Welsh poetry. He 
had been in very indifferent health for some time past, but the 
end came on Tuesday last, with unexpected suddenness, from 
congestion of the lungs. He was born in Anglesey in 1823, 
educated at the Independent College at Bala, and died at Rhyl. 


trade, he 


Ithas been known tor some time past that a Spanish inventor, 
Senor J orres Quevedo, has been at work on the idea of steering 
and propelling a boat by means of an electric current 
communicated from a distance without the aid of wires. It is 
reported from Bilbao that he has recently made a trial of his 
invention in that port with marked success. The value of the 
idea as applied to the propulsion and guiding of a boat is not very 
readily apparent, but it is an invention that seems as if it might 
be of great value for the working of torpedoes, whether from a 
ship or from the shore. It appears, indeed, to suggest a 
development of the idea of the Brennan torpedo, to which a wire 
was attached that unwound itself as the torpedo went along, 
analogous to the development of Marconi’s system out of the 
transmission of electric messages along the wires. 


The appearance of the New Zealand footballers in Great 
Britain has been what a reporter calls a phenomenon; but 
recent games have shown that they no longer win with the 
consummate ease with which they did in their first matches. At 
Richmond on Saturday they were held very tightly during the 
whole of the game, and many of the experts present were of 
opinion that with a little aptitude to convert their chances the 
Richmond players would have more than held their own. This 
is only what was to be expected. Of course, the skill of the 
New Zealanders was a surprise, and at the first blush scarcely 
a welcome one, although reflection showed most people that 
there was reason for satisfaction in the pluck and resolution 
shown by the Colonists. But our amateurs are never 
in very good condition at the beginning of the season, the 
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majority of them coming, as a matter of fact, from desk and 
office. They harden as the weeks go on, and play much better 
games at the end than they do at the beginning. This did not 
wholly account for the victory of the New Zealanders, but showed 
that they had made an advance on the most expert English players 
of Rugby football; but, on the other hand, our players show 
that they can learn from their antagonists, ‘and we scarcely 
think that the New Zealanders will be able to take back to the 
Antipodes that unbroken record which they possess at the 
present. 

The curious objection raised by the Duchess of Somerset 
against the reading of fairy tales by children appears to us to 
be rather short-sighted. It has been said of old that ‘man 
shall not live by bread alone,” and in later life material facts 
press so heavily upon most of us that we cannot escape as often 
as we wish to the world of imagination and fancy. ‘To confine 
children to the region of practice and the useful would be not 
only cruel, but must inevitably conduce to dwarf their natures. 
In the early days of life, when imagination is lively and vivid, 
whole worlds appear that pass out of existence later on. No 
cloud passes but some dreamy boy or girl will people it with 
creations of their own fancy, and it is out of this that much of 
their sympathy with poetry will come in later life, and in this that 
they will find consolation not to be found elsewhere. It seems 
to us that the Duchess of Somerset if left to herself would 
deprive children of an innocent and beautiful form of enjoyment, 
and gradually lessen their capacity in later life to sympathise with 
those finer feelings which after all are the very essence and basis 
of civilisation. 


DAY, THE 
Day roce over the eastern hill, 
And struck with his lance of light 
The gate of the citadel, black an: still, 
Of his enemy, sable Night. 


CONQUEROR. 


Io! that instant the gate stood wide; 
The conqueror, Day, rode through ; 

Night fled in the valleys afar to hide, 
And the legions of dreams withdrew. 

Spells like death on men’s eyelids broke, 
And phantoms flitted away, 

And the beautiful princess, Life, awoke 
At the kiss of her lover, Day. 


A. M. BALEAN. 


It appears that the first train has passed along the new 
Nile to Red Sea Railway, from Halfa to Suakin, successfully, 
although at no great speed, in consequence of the permanent 
way not being as yet as strong as it is proposed to make it. 
No doubt it is all for a good and useful end that the railway is 
constructed, and it is a sign of the steady advance of civilisation 
in that country. At the same time, there is many a naturalist 
who will regret that this hitherto wholly unspoilt region of 
desert has been thus dealt with. There is no other country in 
the world, probably, where bird life may be studied as satis- 
factorily as Egypt, lying as it does on the line of the great 
migration stream. More kinds, perhaps, are to be met with 
there than in any other land, and some of its resident species are 
extremely interesting. 


From time to time we have called attention to the necessity, 
or at least the pressing advisability, of some large scheme for pre- 
serving from the sea the cliffs at many places on our Eastern and 
South-Eastern Coasts. A comprehensive scheme in which several 
municipal bodies and large landowners could join together would 
no doubt be ideally the most effective, but perhaps the practical 
difficulties in the way of organising their co-operation are so great 
as to be prohibitive. In the meantime various corpcrations are 
engaging in the work, and at Southwold it is claimed that so 
much progress has been already made that there is no further 
danger of any considerable slipping of the land. At Clacton the 
leading parochial authorities have resolved to endeavour to get 
a Billthrough Parliament, authorising the expenditure of £ 30,0co 
for a like purpose, and in this piece-meal manner it is to be 
hoped that by degrees the whole of our Eastern seaboard may 
be made impregnable. 





Everyone who is interested in British fisheries will have 
read with satisfaction of the testimonial presented to Mr. Wrench 
Towse by Lord Heneage, and will endorse all that his lordship 
said in reference to the admirable work that Mr. Towse has done 
for many departments of fishing. A pleasant feature of the testi- 
monial, and one which is sure to give particular satisfaction to the 
recipient, is that it was largely subscribed by the fishermen 
themselves in appre_iation of his efforts on their behalf. Rather 
an important new departure may be mentioned in connection 
with this subject, namely, that the new fleet of forty steam 
trawlers, which is in course of construction for Hellyer’s Steam 
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lishing Company, will have its port of disembarkation at Hull, 
where arrangements have been made with the railway companies 
to provide a good service of trains for the conveyance of the fish 
to various markets each morning. It is expected that the fleet 
will be ready for work early in the New Year. 


The angler in most of our salmon rivers can find some 
satisfaction in the consideration that the spate, so long deferred, 
which came about the end of October or first days of November, 
has permitted a large number of spawning fish to come up to the 
beds and there lay the seeds of a fine salmon population in the 
future; but for the present needs of the season of 1go5 it came 
on almost all rivers too late. The Tweed, an exceptionally late 
river, should be, and as we know is, giving good sport. The best 
fish of the season was caught there a few days ago, on the Twizel 


SOME INDIAN 


F we divest 
ourselves of 
the preju- 
dice which 
so com- 

monly attaches to 
creeping creatures, 
we cannot fail to 
recognise much 
beauty in some of 
the snakes. Such, 
for instance, as the 
python (P. molu- 
rus) shown in the 
accompanying 
photograph, with 
its graceful coils 
and tapestry - like 
pattern of mark- 
ings. Pythons, or 
rock - snakes, are 
represented in 
India by two 
species, P. reticu- 
latus and P. 
molurus,examples  /#. D. S. Fayrer. 
of which are often 

exhibited in menageries. The former reaches a length of 30ft., 
the latter, quite as ponderous, but less slender in form, perhaps 
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Water, weighing golb., and being in fine shape. On the Earn, 
just before its close, Lord Wolverton’s party had some very good 
sport on the Dupplin Water; but taking the season all through 
the sport has not been up to the best standard of this fine stretch 
of water. It is hard to say where it has been upto the standard, 
although on a ‘ew rivers the last weeks of a late close may make 
amends. Asa rule, there has been a terrible lack of water. At 
the meeting of the fishing association that looks after Loch 
Leven, Sir Basil Montgomery urged on the board the necessity 
of leasing and controlling the streams in which the fish spawn, 
in order to protect them from interference. Doubtless the hshing 
in Loch Leven has not been what it used to be for several years 
past, and considering the immense amount of sport and pleasure 
that its waters give to a very large numler of visitors and 
residents, it is worth making an effort to improve the fishing. 


SNAKES. 


never exceeds a 
lenevth of  2oft., 
although Jarger 
ones have’ been 
reported. They 
belong to the same 
family as the boas, 
and are, in fact, 
often confounded 
with them, the 
South African 
Species, [or in- 
stance, being com- 
monly designated 
as boa constrictor 
by the colonists. 
but true boas are 
confined to Centrai 
and South America 
and Madagascar, 
whilst the home 
of the pythons is 
in South-Eastern 
Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. It 1s 
Copyright oiten asked how 
pythons are to be 

Two easy characters will suffice for 
In the former, the top of the head is covered 


distinguished from boas. 
the purpose. 
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with enlarged scales, or plates, and the under-surface of the 
tail bears plates disposed in pairs; in the latter, the top of the 
head is covered with small scales, mucli as on the body, and 
the plates under the tail are in a single series. 

Now a few words about the habits of these reptiles. 
Pythons are essentially nocturnal, as indicated by the erect, cat- 
like pupil of the eye; they live on trees or shrubs near the 
water, which they readily enter, and they feed on mammals and 
birds, which, like other constrictors, they kill by crushing, the 
act of swallowing taking place after the prey has ceased to 
breathe. In our common British grass snake, on the other 
hand, the victim is swallowed alive. Some pythons and boas 
bring forth their young alive, whilst others, as, for instance, the 
Indian species, are oviparous ; and it is a curious fact, repeatedly 
observed in menageries, that the female incubates the eggs by 
coiling herself round them, a certain amount of heat being 
produced within the coils. 

Pythons are innocuous. The two following snakes are 
among those whose bite is most dreaded in India. The cobra, 
Naia tripudians, is here shown in the characteristic attitude of 
anger, as it raises itself, ready to strike, with the neck expanded, 
and displaying the curious spectacle-shaped marking on the hood, 
which is one of the striking features of the variety inhabiting 
Central and Southern India and Ceylon. but there are severai 
other varieties of 
the same _ species 
in which the 
spectacle-mark is 
absent, or replaced 
by a simple ring 
or a U-shaped 
figure. Comically, 
the variety which 
is deprived of 
*¢spectacles”” has 
on this account re- 
ceived the name of 
Naia coeca from 
one of the older 
systematists (the 
blind cobra). The 
colour of the body 
varies from yel- 
lowish to various 
hues of brown or 
olive; black 
cobras are com- 
mon in the Malay 
Peninsula and 
Archipelago. The 
so-called hood of 
the cobra is formed 
by an expansion 
of the skin of the 
neck, supported 
by the ribs, which ° 
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longer in this region of the body than further down; this expansion 
causes isolation of the scales, which, when the animal is at rest, 
are imbricate or overlapping, andthe naked, distended skin becomes 
exposed between them, as is well shown in the photographs. 
The object of this curious display is evidently to inspire terror, 
and a cobra with raised body and expanded hood, the head 
turned towards its foe, is, indeed, a formidable-looking creature. 
On the other hand, the spectacle-shaped marking, which is 
usually regarded as a warning sign, is so placed as to be invisible 
to the enemy. Cobras are not the only snakes which, when 
irritated, dilate their neck, several harmless species being endowed 
with the same faculty, although in a less degree. As everybody 
knows, the cobra is specially selected for ‘‘ dancing ”’ performances 
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in India, and one of the photographs shows the snake emerging 
from the basket in which it is kept by the snake-charmers. 
Most of the danc- 
ing cobras have 
the poison fangs 
extracted, an 
operation which 
has to be repeated 
pretty frequently, 
all snakes having 
reserve teeth in 
readiness to re- 
place the lost ones. 
Cobras’ feed on 
small animals, 
birds and_ their 
eggs, frogs, and 
especially on other 
snakes and lizards. 
They are ovi- 
parous. 

The range of 
distribution of the 
genus Naia ex- 
tends over the 
whole of Africa, 
except the country 
north of the Atlas, 
Southern Asia, and 
the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Two 
species are found 
in India, the com- 
mon Naia_tripu- 
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not exceed a length of 64ft., and the rarer hamadryad, Naia 
bungarus, often called Ophiophagus elaps, of which examples 
14ft. long are on record. This hamadryad, which, from its 
great size and fierce disposition, is still more dangerous than the 
true cobra, is not able to dilate its neck to the same extent, and 
there are fewer longitudinal rows of scales on the narrow hood. 

The third snake here represented is Russell’s viper, or 
Daboia (Vipera russellii), a near ally of our British viper or adder, 
but of much larger size, measuring up to 54ft. in length, and 
more elegant in its dark brown, or reddish brown, markings on 
a pale brown or yellowish ground. It is one of the most deadly 
snakes of India. It is of sluggish habits, and will frequently not 
move out of the way at the approach of man, in this respect 
resembling the African puff-adder. Like all true vipers it brings 
forth its young alive, and these number up to fifty. As in the 
pythons, the pupil of the eye is vertical. Russell’s viper inhabits 
India, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and extends up to 5,oooft. or 
6,000ft. in the Himalayas. 

Each of the three snakes here noticed represents one of the 
principal groups or families in which these reptiles are divided by 
systematists. The python belongs to the family Boide or 
Constrictors, the most generalised or lizard-like of the snakes, 
with vestiges of hind limbs, appearing externally as a pair of 
claw-like hooks, more developed in males than in females, 
near the vent or 
anal opening ; 
these snakes arc 
all devoid of poison 
organs. The cobra 
is essentially simi- 
lar in general 
structure to our 
British harmless 
snakes, and is re- 
ferred to the same 
family, Colubrida, 
which is again 
divided into 
poisonous and non- 
poisonous mem- 
bers. Whilst the 
viper is the type 
of a third family, 
Viperide, the most 
highly modified or 
specialised of all 
snakes, and com- 
posed entirely of 
poisonous species. 

The poison 
apparatus of 
snakes consists of 
a large gland 
(the modified 


parotid salivary 
gland), _—_ situated 


on each side of AD. S. Fayrer. 
the head behind 

the eyes, which secretes a pale yellow fluid, conveyed by 
a duct to the base of a channelled anterior tooth of the 
upper jaw, by which it is introduced into the wound. In the 
colubrine snakes, to which division the cobra belongs, the 
maxillary bone, or bone of the upper jaw, is elongate as in 
ordinary reptiles, and but slightly movable vertically ; the poison 
fang is situated in front, and is often followed by smaller, 
ungrooved teeth which serve only for prehension. In the viperine 
snakes, such as vipers and rattle-snakes, the contrivance is 
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further perfected; the maxillary bone is thickened, but much 
abbreviated, and moves vertically in such a manner that the large 
poison fangs, which are firmly inserted on it, are seemingly 
erectile, as shown in the photograph representing the viper 
held at the neck by a coolie. The fold of skin, which conceals a 
part of the enormous fangs, is a sheath in which the manillary 
apparatus folds back when the mouth is closed. One of the 
illustrations chows a drop of venom hanging to the fang. 

Although equally dreadful in their effects, cobra poison and 
viper poison are very different in their physiological action. Cobra 
poison acts primarily on the nerve-centres of the cerebro-spinal 
system and on the respiratory centre, causing paralysis, whiist 
viper poison acts more on the circulatory system, causing local 
haemorrhage. 


AUTUMN, FIELDS 
» AND WOODLANDS. 


URING the course of the past few weeks we have had 
articles by several writers extolling the manifest beauty 
which the hedgerows and copses assume at the turn 

of the year. No one could possibly be blind to the exquisite 
colours which are 
produced in 
autumn, not only 
by withered 
foliage, but by the 
profusion of wild 
fruits and berries 
that arrive during 
the season. But 
the photographer 
who is respon- 
sible for the 
excellent — photo- 


graphs shown 
in this article, 


affords proof, if 
that were neces- 
sary, of the more 
illusive, but not 
less real, beauty 
to be witnessed 
in the shady 
places of meadow 
and woodland. 
Nature is un- 
resting in her 
methods, and just 
at the moment 
when she begins 
to arrest the 
growth of trees 
and herbage she 
stimulates into 
activity certain 
fruits that are peculiarly the earth’s own. Underground is 
produced the toothsome truffle, which, of course, does not in 
any way affect the appearance of the landscape, and yet those 
who from curiosity or any similar reason have accompanied the 
truffle-hunter and his dogs searching out this esculent product, 
as is done in Wiltshire from now onwards until the March wind 
begins to bring the violets, cannot but associate the pursuit with 
the scenery in which it is carried on. It is at the time when the 
foliage is tinged with glowing colours, and before the early frosts 
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come, that the truffle-hunter with his small poodles sets out upon 
his task, seeking his truffle in combe and valley, copse and spinney, 
when trees are undergoing the great transformation which changes 
them from gorgeously -attired Indian princes into the black 
and uniformly-clothed sentinels of the field. But just at the 
time when the truffles are springing into growth underground, a 
thousand organisms of the same or kindred species make their 
appearance above. Now is the time when the irate farmer goes 
in search of the trespassing mushroom-zatherers who abide by 
the singularly old and questionable tradition that mushrooms are a 
fruit of the earth which anyone is entitled to collect, and in 
which the proprietor or the tenant of the soil can claim no 
proprietary rights. Probably the farmer is not much 
concerned about that side of it. He would willingly, if he 


could, make a present of all the mushrooms on his acres 
to those intent on gathering them. What he objects to is the 
tact that they disturb his stock, break down his fences, leave his 
gates open, and by very carelessness do more mischief to his 
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farm than is accomplished by the Hunt when Reynard takes it 
into his head to pass that way. But thisis particularly true of the 
country near London, because the townsman is extremely care- 
less in regard to gates and stock, not, perhaps, on account of any 
wish to do injury, but rather by reason of his not knowing the 
consequences of his negligence. The bucolic, on the other hand, 
knows by a kind of instinct the advisability, if not the necessity, 
of shutting gates behind him, and generaliy speaking keeping 
an eye on the interests of the farmer’s livestock. 

Apart from mushrooms and truffles, however, there is a third 
kind of produce to consider, that which goes generically under 
the name of fungi. The ancient inhabitant of the village 
made very little distinction between the different kinds of 
fungi. He classed them all as poisons, and taught his 
children and grandchildren and all that were his to avoid 
them unless they were in meditation of suicide. Modern thought, 
which has dissipated so many superstitions, has destroyed this 
also, and a_ well-known authority, Dr. Badham, says: 
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“ Hundredweights of rich wholesome diet rot under trees; 
woods teem with food, and rot one hand to gather it; and this, 
perhaps, in the midst of potato blights, poverty, and all manner 
of privations and public prayers against imminent famine. I have 
indeed grieved when I have considered the straitened con- 
ditions of the lower orders this year to see pounds innumerable 
of extempore beefsteaks growing on our oaksin the shape of 
Fistulina hepatica; Agaricus fusifes,.to pickle, in clusters under 
them; Putfballs, which some of our friends have not inaptly 
compared to sweetbread, for the rich delicacy of their unassisted 
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flavour; Hydna, as good as oysters, which they somewhat 
resemble in taste; Agaricus delictosus, reminding us of tender 
lamb kidney; and the sweet, nutty Boletus, in vain calling 
himself edulis, when there are none to believe him.” No doubt 
the learned scholar is in the right, and a great deal can be said 
in his favour, but the cautious rustic at the same time does not 
forget, even if he does not regard these things in the light of an 
enthusiast, that there are certain formsof fungi which, if not actually 
fatal poisons, are at any rate deleterious to the health, and he errs 
on the safe side by avoiding them altogether. Those who would 
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rise superior to these prejudices, and not trust to the directions 
of this brief article, can, by obtaining the works of such well- 
known authorities as the aforesaid Dr. Badham, Dr. Cooke, and 
others, obtain knowledge sufficient to enable them to distinguish 
between those that are edible and those that are not. At 
the same time, it should not be forgotten that this knowledge is 
practically useless unless it be accompanied by some instructions 
in the matter of cookery. Eaten raw, it is not too much to say 
that scarcely any of these products of the earth would be palat- 
able. Everything depends upon their preparation for the table. 
I'rom many of the fungi the stems have to be removed altogether; 
most of them are prepared for the table by stewing, but 
some are all the better for being fried or grilled. Take, for 
example, the great fleshy jungi so often found on the trunks of 
ald oak trees in autumn. If these are picked when bright red or 
pink in colour, and sliced and grilled, they may be served with a 
little butter, a little pepper, and an onion, and so form a most 
palatable and nutritious dish. But to go into the matter with 
wy particularity would involve us ina longer discourse th in we 
had intended. Besides, our photographer obviously had not in 
his mind any ulterior motive when he took the photographs which 
we present to-day. His object rather was to show the fungi as 
picturesque additions to the landscape. Evidently the pleasure 
he took in seeing them was akin to that felt by those naturalists 
who once a year like to have a great fungus day. Guided by 
some well-known expert they make an expedition into the moist 
woods or shady damp meadows, and give themselves up to 
collecting specimens of the innumerable fungoid growths that 
appear during autumn. Careless are they about utility or pot- 
boiling ; their delight lies in the discovery of beautiful new 
organisms. 

This at least affords a capital excuse for a ramble in the 
woods during one of the most interesting times of the year, for 
here each season has its own 
characteristics. The birds that 
sing so merrily in the springtime 
have grown silent, all except one 
yo two of them. The jay, which 
during the breeding season is 
one of the quietest and shyest of 
birds, now utters a raucous cry 
as he rises from some tree where 
he has been consuming grass or 
beech-mast, giving the alarm to 
various companions” who _ still 
remain among the trees. Many 
of them, however, have departed. 
They have made themselves into 
ereat flocks and collections that 
wander over fallow and stubbles 
seeking for food; often they 
approach the stock-yard or garden 
on the same quest. but the wood- 
pigeon and pheasant are still to 
be found in the woodlands, the 
former often cooing and_ love- 
making as theugh it were still 
the spring of the year. At this 
season rabbits are more plentiful 
in the wood than ever, because the 
grass and corn that grew outside 
have now been cut down and 
they are despoiled of the cover 
wherein they used to hide. The 
same cause has brought their 
deadly enemies, the stoat and the 
weasel, into the grove. Perhaps 
no season of the year is more 
suitable for watching that deadly 
chase. The stoat singles out the 
rabbit, and pursues it to the death, 
proving by the tragedy at the 
end that the race is not always 
to the swilt, for the rabbit could 
outrun his enemy easily if it were 
not for the paralysis of fear that 
comes upon him. The hare does 
not allow her form to appear 
where the rabbits dwell, as a rule, 
and at any rate does not leave the 
woods at that season of the year 
when rotten leaves are falling to 
disturb the tranquillity of her 
home. Now she betakes herself 
to the open ground, and seeks 
out rough, wide, open spaces that 
have been leit by the farmer. 
There are, however, certain insect- 
loving birds which seem to revel 
in the autumn days, probably 
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finding a feast of grubs and insects among the decaying 
vegetation. Among them one of the boldest is the great tit, 
which rises soaring from the half-rotten fallows of the grove. 


Among other birds, the wren seems to enjoy the depths of 


the wood in winter more than its neighbours, and curiously 
enough it, like the robin, whistles very freely at this season of the 
year, though its small song is so faint and sweet that perhaps it 
goes unnoticed during the months when the chorus of other song- 
sters is loudest, and wandering among the woods one occasionally 
meets with great multitudes of birds that scem to be migrating, 
and come there for a temporary rest or shelter. A writer has 
noticed innumerable flocks of chaffinches in these circumstances. 
Some country people believe that they turn inte hens during the 
winter, and indeed they have that appearance probably because 
the male birds lose the brilliant plumage that distinguishes them 
during the breeding time. Occasionally, too, one has met with 
smaller assemblies of the beautiful goldfinch. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES 
OF GIPSY LIFE. 


ROVING, romantic folk are the gipsies: free as the 

birds whose songs furnish them with perpetual music. 

Though of late years, in severe winter weather, they 

are sometimes driven to seek the sheiter of dwellings 

in the low quarters of our great towns, yet at the 

dawn of spring they hasten away to the country-side. Here, 
amid rocky fells and leafy bowers, in verdant lanes, under the 
sweet-scented hawthorn hedge, or by the sparkling stream with 
grassy banks bejewelled with wild flowers, they pitch their 
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humble tents and vans where 
fresh breezes greet them; ever 
in closest touch with Nature 
—the yielding turf their bed, 
the broad heavens their canopy 
—traversing hills and glens, 
ruled and bound together by 
ancient traditions and customs. 
Alien to all modern ideas of 
civilisation and comfort, gipsies 
are a race scattered over 
Europe and other continents, 
and seemingly impregnable 
against any attempt to deprive 
them of their primitive charac- 
teristics. 

The derivation of the word 
‘* gipsy ” is said Ly some to be 
a corruption of “ Egyptian,” 
and, therefore, indicative of 
their place of origin. Others 
Jay stress upon the fact that the 
Greek word ‘ gyps,”’ meaning 
vulture, specifies undisguisedly 
their christening as plunderers 
and petty swinalers. But the 
whole question of the genesis 
of these people is wrapped in 
no little obscurity. Many 
writers consider them of 
Israelitish birth, but their 
language points unmistakably 
to Hindostan as the land from 
which they began their wan- 
derings the worldover. Here, 
it is supposed, they sprang 
from the degraded caste 
called pariahs—the Sudras— 
with whom, it will be seen, they have many traits in common. 
These Eastern outcasts eat certain comestibies prohibited by 
the religion of the Hindoos, and in particular the flesh of animals 
that have died from disease, a practice in which gipsies have 
indulged when pressed by hunger. Other food, too, such as 
snails and hedgehogs, which ordinary folk would refuse with 
disgust, the gipsy enjoys with peculiar relish. 

The Sudras also share with the gipsies an innate fondness for 
horses, in which the latter deal extensively; and both largely 
follow the tinker’s trade.. Living alike in tents and huts, they 
carry all their posses:ions with them, only stopping where 
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employment can be obtained. In their indifference to religion 
and all customs of civilised life they are markedly similar. In 
personal features there is a no less striking resemblance, though 
the Sudras have much darker complexions; but allowance must 
be made for the effect wrought in process of time by the difference 
of climate. It is said that when these wanderers made their first 
appearance in Europe they were nearly black. Gipsies take a 
ereat pride in their nut-brown colour, and it is alleged that, with 
a view to increasing their natural darkness, many gipsy mothers 
are in the habit of rubbing the bodies of their babies over with a 
decoction made by boiling the roots of certain wild plants with 
the leaves or fruit of the walnut. 

Borrow places the date of 
the arrival of the gipsies in this 
country about the year 148o, 
and imagines that they probably 
came from France, where they 
had long been known by the 
names of Bchemians and 
Exyptians. Under the latter 
title they figure in certain old 
satutes. They roamed about 
in large bands. Tke women 
told fortunes; filched coins 
from the counters of the money- 
changers; slyly poisoned the 
cattle in the farmyards—by 
means of a secret preparation 
which affected the brain but 
did not taint the blood—and 
then begged the carcases ; while 
the men plied tinkering, horse 
jobbing, etc., varied with steal- 
ing, and an occasional venture 
in highway robbery. But, after 
a time, the evil devices of the 
gipsies brought down on their 
heads the stern, retributive 
vengeance of the law. Women 
were scourged by the dozen, 
and their men hung by the 
score. Throughout the reign 
of Elizabeth they suffered a 
terrible persecution. 

At the commencement of 
the eighteenthcentury,and long 
afterwards, there was a loud 
cry raised against the gipsies for 
stealing children; but there does 
not appear to have been any 
more substantial reason for the 
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charged them with stealing 
young giris. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” 
says the author of the ‘* Word- 
book of the Romany,” ‘two 
gipsy women were burnt in the 
hand in the most cruel and 
frightful manner, somewhat 
about the middle of the last 
century, and two gipsy men, 
their relations, sentenced to be 
hanged for running away with 
a certain horrible wench who, 
to get rid of a disgraceful 
burden, had left her service 
and gone into concealment for 
a month, and on her return, 
in order to account for her 
absence, said that she had been 
run away with by the gipsies. 
The men, however, did not 
undergo their sentence; for ere 
the day appointed for their 
execution arrived, suspicions 
beginning to be entertained 
with respect to the truth of 
the wench’s story, they were 
reprieved, and, after a little 
time, the atrocious creature 
who had charged people with 
doing what they neither did 
nor dreamt of doing, was 
tried for perjury, convicted, 
and sentenced to transpor- 
tation.” 

Although in the past the 
gipsies have not infrequently 
been the victims of cruel 
injustice, it cannot be denied 
that their lives have been 
an almost unabashed violation 
of the laws and customs intended for the protection of society. 
In this respect the women are the greatest sinners, their dupes 
for the most part being of their own sex. Some years ago a 
woman of the Lovel family was convicted of having swindled a 
lady out of £8o under the pretence of propitiating certain planets 
by showing them the money. In a similar manner an aged and 
bedridden gentlewoman was tricked out of nearly £300 by one 
of the fraternity with the specious assurance that, if it were 
entrusted to her for a short time, she should be able to gather 
certain herbs from which she could prepare a wonderful elixir 
which would restore the youthful vigour of ‘her afflicted victim. 
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In another case one of these dark-eyed daughters of Romany 
succeeded in obtaining various sums of money from the wife of a 
fisherman whose ill-luck with the nets, she explained, was due to 
certain ‘“ witch-locks,’’ which she promised to untie. 

In judging the low moral standard of the gipsies, however, 
due allowance must be made for the effect of their wild, roving 
life, and for their isolated social condition. They know that, 
generally speaking, their race is hated, distrusted, and despised. 
They are made to feel that they are looked upon as outcasts. 
This, in itself, not unnaturally breeds in them a spirit of vindic- 
tiveness, with the result that they not only consider it perfectly 
right, but even creditable, to 
take every possible advantage 
of * gorgios’’—as they call all 
not of their fraternity —and, to 
this end, they consider the use 
of any craft or stratagem abso- 
lutely justifiable. 

On the other hand, though 
gipsies, as a class, are not 
identified with any religious 
sect or denomination, they yet 
subscribe to a code of ethics 
which stigmatises as disgrace- 
ful the act of stealing from a 
benefactor or friend. Nor will 
they plunder those on whose 
property they are permitted to 
reside; and when entrusted 
with money, and in the settle- 
ment of a debt, they are to 
be depended upon, if coercion 
be not employed. Notorious 
beggars, they give as freely 
as they take; and their guest 
is treated with Oriental hos- 
pitality. 

Edward Bulwer, after- 
wards Lord Lytton, in his 
‘¢ Life and Letters,” throws a 
remarkable light on _ gipsy 
doings. Incidentally he men- 
tions a strange form of marriage 
in vogue with these people— 
the breaking of a piece of burnt 
earth or tile by the contracting 
parties in the presence of the 
head of the tribe—which a 
dark-eyed young gipsy beauty 
assured him would constitute 
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a union for five years. 
We must admit not to 
have heard of this 
curious style of wed- 
lock before, though it 
bears some resem- 
blance to the ancient 
Scottish practice of 
“hand fisting.” It is 
to be feared, moreover, 
that even such simple 
formalities are too 
often dispensed with; 
though, at the present 
day, gipsies are fre- 
quently united in the 
orthodox manner. 
But their old-time way 
of tying the nuptial 
knot was by jumping 
over a broomstick. 

The custom that 
prevails after the de- 
cease of a gipsy man, 
too, is curious. The 
whole of his effects 
are burnt, in strict 
obedience to an 
Eastern superstition. 
Van, clothes, beddiny, 
things valuable and 
worthless, all are con- 
signed to the flames 
directly after the 
man’s burial. The 
practice is one of great antiquity, and is said to be carried 
out in order that the defunct may have the benefit of their use in 
another world. 

The quotation, ‘There’s a magic charm in mystery,” 
exceilently sums up the gipsy creed as exemplified by their 
fortune-telling business. Their unwary and _ easily-beguiled 
customers are numerous. To dabble in sorcery is the female 
gipsy’s especial preserve. She affects to tell the future, and to 
prepare philters by which love can be awakened in any individual 
towards any particular object. Silly girls are lured by these 
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gipsy machinations, 
and so keep going this 
speciality of deception, 
which brings no little 
grist to the gipsy’s 
mill, and sends away 
its clients entranced 
with delightful visions 
of the future. They 
must come to pass, 
because the gipsy has 
said so; and to question 
the truth of the forecast 
would be akin to flying 
in the face of Provi- 
dence. Whocan fathom 
human credulity in 
these matters? Love 
and theft combine to 
cheer and dupe. 

Up hill and down 
dale doggedly roam 
these dark-eyed de- 
scendants from the 
Far East. Haunting 
race-course meetings, 
regattas, and country 
fairs, with their 
swings, cocoa-nuts 
and balls, while their 
sorceresses ply their 
nefarious occupation ; 
trading in horses; 
working in the hop- 
fields; hawking fancy 
baskets, brushes, clothes-lines, and other small ware; selling 
clothes-pegs and butchers’ skewers, which they make from wood 
filched from the hedgerow; tinkering, grinding, cutlery, and 
caning chairs; pilfering, poaching, and begging, varied with 
occasional jobs of honest work—thus they contrive to live year 
in and year out. Jogging along the country roads in their 
creaking vans, camping on waste land and common, gipsies 
continue to puzzle and bewilder staid town-dwelling folk in 
their choice of a free and easy passage along life’s ever-rolling 
stream. A. W. Jarvis and R. Turt e. 
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THE ROSE OF THE WNIGAT. 


There is an old mystical legend that when a soul among the dead wovs a soul amoung the living, so that both may be reborn as one, the sign is a dark 


rose, or a rose of flame, in the heart of the night. 


The dark rose of thy mouth 


Draw nigher, draw nigher! 


Thy breath is the wind of the south, 


A wind of fire, 


The wind and the rose and darkness, O Rose of my Desire! 


} 


Deep silence of the night, 


Husht like a breathless lyre, 


Save the sea’s thunderous might, 


Dim, menacing, dire, 


Silence and wind and sea, they are thee, O Rose of my Desire! 


As a wind-eddying flame 


Leaping higher and higher, 


Thy soul, thy secret name, 
) ’ 


Leaps thro’ Death’s blazing pyre, 


Kiss me, Imperishable Fire, dark Rose, O Rose of my Desire! 


MY FAVOURITE 
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HOUSES. 





#1. Orrin. 


O look at the charming series of pictures now lying 
before me does not excite a desire to write about 
them so much as it suggests memories of houses that 
one has loved; for, after all, the greatest charm of a 
house does not lie in its situation, its age, its 

architecture, its furniture, or its surroundings, but in the associa- 
tions which have grown up around it. These are the dearer 
and more poignant if the dwelling has belonged to several 
generations of the same family. One can scarcely look at these 
pictures without reflecting that each dwelling here figured must 
have been home, and all that home means, to many who are 
now living. He who knows a house intimately is less likely 
to talk of its situation and its natural beauties or 
advantages than of the old memories it stirs within 
him. Over these meadows he saw his father and mother 
walk hand in hand, in the pride of their life, as they stood 
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on the threshold of middle age. Here, probably, too, he 
saw them olden as the years passed by, Time, with his 
solt graving-tools, gradually imprinting on the once smooth faces 
the marks of his stealthy passage; for there are times in all our 
lives when days and months and years steal so gently past that 
their going is hardly noticed. It seems to be spring one morning, 
with blooming flowers, and the next we waken with brown 
summer stretching its whole length across the fields, and in what 
appears to be a mere whiff of time the autumn gales are blowing 
and the withered leaves are chasing one another along the 
highway like hounds in full cry. Even while we watch the 
branches grow bare and black, frost whitens the dark fields, and 
Winter is upon us. 

And this process is as true of life as it is of the individual 
seasons. Childhood, that we long to escape from, becomes a 
memory only before we have quite realised it. Youth, with its 
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dreams and 
stormy passions, 
ac follows as swiftly 
into the immeasur- 
able chaos of 
things that are 
past; and middle 
age, with its 
application and its 





i victories, glides 
j away yet more 
swiftly till, as 

the eighteenth- 


century poet said, 
‘Age like winter 
doth appear ’’; and 
in age, most of 
all, the hours 
seem to trip past 
on winged feet. 
But it is in that 
traniquil “Sit. 
Martin’s Summer 
of existence that 
the mind goes 
most easily and ' cnn eaeiieae 
naturally back  C. 7. Hewitt, WITHIN SIGHT 
to the scenes of 
early and pristine vigour. It is like a landscape that 1s common 
enough while we are passing through it, but gains immeasurably 
in charm when distance begins to throw a halo over it. 

Thoreau somewhere says that those hours are vivid and 
immortal which imprint themselves most strongly on the memory; 
and it is the same with scenes as with time. So each house that 
one has loved seems to have been wedded to a particular feature. 
There was one the writer used to live in occasionally among the 
Cotswold Hills, whick was more remarkable for the constant 
noise made by the wind than for anything else. It lay ina 
hollow, which caught every ray of sunshine, but around were 
the crumbling chalk hills, with belts of trees on them. Probably 
there were times even there when it was absolutely stiil, but, if 
so, those moments have escaped recollection. I never think of 
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that house without 
associating it with 
the voice of the 
wind, blowing cool 
and expressionless 
over the wold, and 
through the trees 
by day and at 
night—particu- 
larly at that hour 
when darkness 
was falling over 
field and wood- 
land, and the 
lights were just 
about to be lit 
—it used to sing 
all sorts of songs, 
coming laden 
from some distant 
land with old 
memories and old 
regrets, dead am- 
bitions and foiled 
Aspirations. 
Somebody has 
OF HOME. Copyright. called it the 
“sorry”’ wind, and 
there are times in the night when the epithet is most exact. 
Mr. W. E. Henley, the poet of that very country, once said to 
me in a way he had, “ There are hours when the best of us 
bleat,’’ and, I think, it was in these hours that the wind took its 
strangest significance, for if one is really thinking or doing things 
it matters little what sounds Nature is emitting. At any rate, it 
has been so with me since ever I can remember, that the task of 
the moment seemed to call for and to receive such a concentra- 
tion of mind and effort that, while it lasted, the rest of the world 
became a blank and a chaos. 
Another house lives in my memory for quite different 
reasons. It was thatched and called a cottage, but was in reality 
a considerable building, with many rooms in which one could 


a? 


ramble. But the feature about it that gives rise to the dearest 
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associations was a slender streamlet that flowed gently down by 
the side of the old-fashioned garden, past the old walls where the 
trees were trained, and flowed away down by the orchard under 
the road, and so by croft and mill until it entered the river. 
Probably a stream like this is of all things the one most 
calculated to give pleasure to a solitary child. It bad a thousand 
places where it was, like the dwarf in Michael Scott’s wizardry, 
‘‘ bridled with a curb of stone,” and almost as soon as one was 
able to walk it was possible there to erect primitive little water- 
mills and see the wheels go round. There were sunny shallows 
beloved of trout that, at the approach of a human visitor, fled 
beneath the stones, or into the holes half burrowed by the water- 
voles. Here the delightful pastime of tickling trout was learnt. 
But the stream also had millions of small fry, both of trout 
and salmon, which, with loaches and various other inhabitants 
of the water, could be, and were, easily transferred to the 
home-made aquarium which was one of the delights of those 
years. 

Lately I was past the old house, and the little stream 
was still rippling tranquilly by it, and I could not help wondering 
if the children who lived there now took the same pleasure in 
watching the fish in it, and in wandering up and down in search 
of the hundred-and-one adventures which such a place yielded. 
For it came winding and singing out of the hills where it was 
visited by the heron and the gull, where the sandpiper kept up a 
clamour throughout the spring months, and the water-ousel flew 
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from stone to stone, while 
down below there were miles 
of rushy margin beloved of 
the moorhen, and where many 
other water-birds came_ to 
breed. Nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of the air come to a 
brook occasionally, and on days 
in early summer there was 
one broom-grown corner, in 
particular, where for hours | 
have done nothing but sit and 
watch the birds drop down to 
drink. Most of them were 
finches, linnets, and _ other 
warblers, but the pigeons from 
the house and the wild doves 
from the wood also dropped 
sometimes on the yellow sand 
and drank their fill. 

There are several houses 
of which one fain would write, 
but the dearest of them all is 
no longer in existence. Nota 
snowdrop now comes up to 
show where the garden was, 
not an apple tree is to be found 
where once there was a smiling 
orchard, and the ploughshare 
every spring passes over the 
foundations. The old oak under 
whose shade we used to play in 
the heat of summer still raises 
its rugged trunk tu show where 
the place was, but the very 
inhabitants of the district have 
changed, and the newcomers 
possess no record or recollec- 
tion of that house; they look 
at one incredulously, as though 
they doubted its ever having 
existed. A. 


AT DEAN 
. PRIOR. 


FINE avenue of old 
trees, elm, chestnut, 
horse-chestnut, and 
ash, arches over the 
straight white road 

to the bottom of the hill. We 
are past that long row of ancient 
cottages with deep- thatched 
roofs, and a projecting thatched 
verandah over the lower storey, 
and the wealth of flowers that 
mass themselves against their 
whitewashed walls. Past other 
‘‘poore and private cottages,” 
wreathing their smoke amid the 
foliage. Past Holne, Buck- 
fastleigh, and other “ incurious 
villages.” And past that ‘little house, whose humble roof is 
weatherproof,” the ‘ poore tenement” for which no rent 
was paid when ean Court was the parson’s house, 
and Herrick its inhabitant. Dean Court is now a farm- 
house, and Dean Prior has a vicarage close by the church. 
This is a grey old house in a high-walled garden that rises 
at the back to a wonderful clump of evergreen trees —cedar and 
fir—that shelter it from north and east. It does not break the 
ancient character of the scene, as it stands low and homely with 
a long thatched barn by its side, anda glory of sweet peas seen 
through the open gate. One feels that Herrick might have 
lived there, so old is its appearance. Church, vicarage, and a 
few cottages stand together at the foot of the hill, and then the 
road rises again and speeds forth towards Plymouth. A narrow 
lane to the right will lead you to the glen, where now, as ever, 
the dancing waters of Dean Bourn leap in waterfalls over 
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** The rockie bottome that doth teare thy streams, 
And makes them frantick.” 


Dean Bourn—the type to Herrick of the ‘ rockie generation,” 
among whom so many years of his long life were passed ! 

The church tower is almost on the road, and seems to be the 
most ancient part of the church. Up the south side rises a 
turret, machicolated like the tower itself, and pierced with narrow 
slits, that tell perhaps of days when the village church had at 
times to be a fortress. Inside the old stone pillars divide the nave 
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from the aisles, and the restorer of our century has done little. 
Yet the poor rude furniture speaks not of Herrick’s day, but 
rather of King George’s. The old font stands by the entrance, 
from which in his long ministry Herrick christened so many 
babes. It is a wide low basin of stone, inscribed with a curious 
design round a broad band. The most interesting relic of Herrick’s 
day is the fine monument to his friend Sir Edward Giles and his 
lady. Sir Edward was a neighbour, and Member for Totnes. In 
the monument the husband and wife are represented, as in 
so many memorials of that date, kneeling on either side of a 
prayer-desk, in fashion as they lived. A son or attendant kneels 
behind the knight. There is no name or date now on the marble, 
only eight lines of verse, which Dr. Grosart has ventured to 
incorporate in his edition of the poet. One line is beyond all price. 
They run as follows: 


**No trust to metals, nor to marbles, when 
These have their late, and wear away as Men; 
Times, Titles, Trophies may be lost and spent ; 
3ut Vertue rears the eternal Monument. 
What more than these can Tombs or Tombstones pay ? 
3ut here’s the Sun-set of a Tedious day : 
These two asleep are: I'll but be undrest 
And so to Bed: Pray wish us all Good Rest.” 


3ut Herrick’s own grave? Where is it? Ah! we do not 
know. Two hundred years was too long for farmers and hinds 
to keep the secret. And till late years no one troubled to 
enquire. It is only certain that on October 15th, 1674, Robert 
Herrick, for thirty-eight years vicar—counting the period during 
which he was ejected — was 
buried somewhere in the upland 
churchyard, over which the 
dark yews spread their wide 
shadows. After all, if we 
may trust his verse, he 
asked no more : 


** A funeral stone 
Or verse I covet none, 
But only crave 
Of you, that I may have 
A sacred laurel springing from my 
grave— 
Which being seen 
Blest with perpetual greene, 
May grow to be 
Not so much called a tree 
As the eternell monument of me.” 


And that surely he has—that 
‘“‘sacred laurel” always green, 
a monument to the old singer, 
more long-lived even than 
the marble of his friend Sir 
Edward Giles. 

The tablet put up in recent 
years by a kinsman tells the 
short story of his outward life. 
How he was born in 1591, 
educated at St. John’s, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, pre- 
sented to the living of Dean 
Prior in 1629, ejected by 
Cromwell, and reinstated at 
the Restoration. And last, 
how he died still vicar in 
1674, in his eighty- fourth 
year. 

It is a short, bare record 
of facts, but we can fill it up 
with worlds of pleasant fancies : 
worlds of imagination’s ladies 
—stately Julia, Sapho, Anthea, 
sweet Electra, Corinna, Perilla, 
and choice Myrha; worlds of 
Oberon and Mab, with their 
rare temple and ‘fine frip- 
perie”’; worlds of courtly ladies 
linked still to the lute-strings 
of their banished singer! And 
a homelier world, surely, ‘ of 
Maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, 
wakes,” the winter games of 
milkmaids about the hearth 
— fox-i’-th’-hole, blind-man- 
buffe, Twelf-tide cakes, crack- 
ling laurel, and the bagpipe— 
“till sleep takes place _ of 
wearinesse ’”’; a world in which 
heavy, loutish figures stumble 
past, cheek by jowl now with 
a fairy, now with Dame Venus 


herself, rude ‘“‘rockie’” men, /V. Rawlings. 
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at first despised, but loved at last for their homeli- 
ness — Sneape of the “brittle” face, lean Bungie, who 
“keeps not one but many Lents i’ th’ yeare,” Brock, 
Bunce, Gubbs with his ‘“kitling children,” the Bellman, 
Mistress Pot—Heavens! what a ruck it is, this undergrowth 
preserved in epigram! And there is another world yet to 
which we have the entry—the small world of the little house, 
with its parlour, buttery, and kitchen, that the poor do not 
come to in vain; the home over which we have no doubt it is 
the faithful Prew that exercises the real sovereignty— Prudence 
Baldwin, sent by good luck to preserve the poet’s scanty store ; 
Prudence, for whom in her sickness he intercedes to Aéscu- 
lapius; Prudence, from whose little urn, when she is laid to rest, 
he prays that the purple violet may spring! A rare company of 
pets go in and out—Tracie the prince of spaniels, the Cat * grown 
fat, with eating many a miching Mouse,” and the tame Lamb 
‘‘whose Dam an orphan left him”; while outside the Goose, the 
Cock, and the Hens have each an intimate place in their master’s 
heart. Such a glimpse has Herrick left us of his quiet home. 
And his living was as simple: 


‘* Though ne’er so mean the viands be 
They will content my Prew and me.” 


Back to a_ different world we turn, in which there are 
no Herricks and few Prews. But hark! as we leave. Dean 
Prior, do you not seem to hear Tracie barking round his 
master’s feet, and the shrill farmyard clarion that in the 
morning serves him for a clock ? 
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DENHAM PLACE, 
UXBRIDGE, 


THE SEAT OF . 


MRS. WAY. 





HAT sweet little trout-stream, the Misbourne, has 
attracted a good deal of attention lately because on it 
is the Denham Fishery, where, under the care of 
Mr. Gilbey, so much has been done to breed young 
salmon for the Thames. Shortly before it joins the 

Colne above Uxbridge, and on the Buckinghamshire side, the 
river runs across the street and around one of the prettiest little 
villages in the Home Counties. This is Denham, whose single 
street of very old brick and timber cottages and inns, some 
absolutely smothered in roses, others covered with wistaria of 
great size and age, lies bowered in the midst of avenues and 
lines of enormous elms, just where the low hills reach back to 
Gerard’s Cross, and sink into the valley of the Colne. All around 
are meadows, and at midsummer the whole neighbourhood is 
scented alternately with the perfumes of roses and of drying hay. 
Just above the village stands the lofty and spacious old mansion 
which is the subject of the present article. It arrests attention 
and arouses interest at once. It is ‘‘all in one piece.” From 
the basement to the splendid cornice, and upwards past the 
dormer windows to the roof, there is not a brick or a moulding 
which has been replaced or altered; but each and every part 
comes straight from the designer’s hand, and remains as it was 
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set in place under his eye. A lofty, thick, and finely-finished 
brick wall, surrounding three parts of the gardens, belongs to the 
same time, and is built in the same style, and the stables and 
stable court, with their cupola, are also ex suite and equally 
unchanged. The house stands on a long flat by the Misbourne 
stream, which the designer of the house, or possibly his predecessors, 
dammed where it leaves the gardens, and so obtained a broad 
and straight but flowing sheet of water, filled with long 
tresses of water-weed combed out by the current, bordered by all 
forms of water-side plants, and inhabited by the famous Denham 
trout. Roses grow more luxuriantly than any weeds; and beyond 
the water lies a most informal old garden, with not only ponds 
within it, but a gushing, bubbling stream, fringed by weeping 
ash and willow and cork trees, and scented in summer by an 
ancient lemon tree, absolutely covered with fruits and blossom, 
which flowers in an old-fashioned conservatory probably only a 
few years older than the tree it guards so carefully. 

The house is not only large and imposing; it is a very fine 
architectural whole, admirably proportioned, and equally as good 
within as without. Thoroughness was evidently. the leading 
principle of its builder, Sir Roger Hill, who appears to have 
been his own architect and clerk of the works, though the natural 
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impulse of anyone who sees it would be to attribute it to Inigo 
Jones or Wren, or one of their pupils. The interior, like the 
exterior, has never been altered or interfered with in any way. 

As the illustrations here given show, its decoration is both bold 
and highly elaborated ; and this holds good from the ground floor 
to the attics,whether it be the elaborate Dutch cornice in high relief 
in the drawing-room, or the oak panels and carving (much finerthan 
the ordinary Tudor panels), or the splendid hand-painted Chinese 
paper in the music-room. Nor is the furniture less remarkable 
than the decorations. The house has remained in the family of 
the builder without a lapse, the present owner and “ Lady of the 
Manor,” Mrs. Way, who bore the same name before her marriage 
as her husband and cousin, being his lineal descendant, and the 
fine rooms are full of the very best examples not only of Italian 
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furniture, and the Chinese furniture which the Dutch merchants 
brought to England at the close of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but of admirable examples of furniture 
of the days of the Commonwealth, Charles I1.,and Queen Anne, 
either placed there by Sir Roger Hill or by his consort or by 
immediate descendants. 

It is also full of very fine Flemish tapestry. Sir Roger Hill, 
Knight, was the son of Roger Hill, who had a distinguished legal 
career under the Commonwealth. The family had been settled in 
the West, mainly in Somersetshire, since the days of Edward III. 
Roger Hill, one of its leading representatives, like many of the 
members of Somersetshire county families (such as John Pym, 
for example), was a thorough-going. Parliamentarian. He was 
junior counsel against Archbishop Laud in 1644, when quite a 
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young man. ‘The next year saw him Member of Parliament for 
Bridport. He then became assistant to the Commonwealth 
Attorney-General, Judge of Assize, Baron of the Exchequer in 
1657, and was raised to the Upper Bench in 1660. There is no 
doubt that, like most of the Commonwealth officers of State or 
law, he amassed a large fortune. Speaker Lenthel was credited 
with making £100,000 in a single year. What the Baron of the 
exchequer made is not known; but his son, Sir Roger Hill, 
Knight, who, if we may judge by his face and his actions, was a 
man of exceptional character and ability, was able to buiid 
Denham Place for himself and his descendants. The estate 
on which it stood was a most ancient one, having been 
granted to the Abbey of Westminster from a very early date, 
which grant was confirmed both by Edward III. and Henry VIII., 
the deeds being now in the possession of the owner of Denham. 
After the demolition of the monasteries it passed through 
various hands, until it was purchased by the Hills. Sir Roger, 
son of the Commonwealth judge and baron, took eight years to 
build his house, which he completed in the year 1700. When 
that was achieved, and it was no mean achievement, he set out 
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on one folio sheet of paper the total expense of the building 
under different but sufficient heads. So much was debited to the 
brickmakers, so much to the masons, so much to the carpenter, 
plasterer, and the rest. Estimated at the prices current to-day 
for such good and thorough work, calculated on the cubical 
contents of the building, the price would be low at £25,000. 
The total, in money of that day, which it cost Sir Roger Hill 
was £5,549. Merely asa building, it is worth going over from 
cellar to roof. The cellar is a crypt of barrel vaulting, holding 
up the whole length and breadth of the house, and the pillars 
are of stone, with round shafts and square capitals. It might 
be the crypt of a Norman church. All the rooms are cubes, 
with fractions added, such as a cube and a-half,and right away 
into the roof every bedroom has two dressing-rooms, each large 
enough to make a single bedroom, and ail are well panelled and 
decorated. As might be expected, the drawing-room is the most 
elaborate of the dwelling-rooms, and, in a way, peculiar to itself. 
Like all the others, it is very lofty, and this is taken advantage 
of to run round the upper line a deep and most elaborate 
frieze of hunting scenes, many of the figures being in nearly full 
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relief in plaster. It is probably Dutch, and is believed to have no 
rival of its kind in England, if, indeed, there are any like it. 
Hare-coursing, stag-hunting, rabbit-shooting, otter-hunting, fox- 
hunting, and falconry are all shown. The rabbits, looking out 
of their holes, are most amusing little figures, for the modeller 
left nothing to imagination. In the centre of the ceiling is a 
trophy of musical instruments of the time, and in other parts 
birds finely modelled. This room contains much beautiful 
furniture. Among it is an Italian cabinet in black wood and 
tortoiseshell, so fine and so fresh that it looks as though it had 
never been out of a museum, though it has probably been in this 
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room two centuries. A number of Cromwellian chairs. will 
interest connoisseurs, and also an extremely fine series of late 
Queen Anne work, of iniaid pear or other iight wood, which bear 
the same crest and are of the same design as some in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. They were brought to Denham by the first 
wife of Mr. Lewis Way, a Miss Page, the daughter of Sir 
Gregory Page. Sir Gregory owned the chairs at the Soane 
Museum also. Another very interesting set of an earlier date is 
covered in embroidery, worked by Abigail, daughter of Sir 
srampton Gurdon, who was the second wife of Baron Hill, the 
father of the builder of Denham, and ancestress of the present 
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owner. The portraits of all the owners, and of their wives, for 
they were a much-married race, are on the walls, while their 
possessions remain in the rooms. Sir Roger left two daughters, 
both of whom inherited; but the second only, Mrs. Lockey, 
left a child—a daughter, Abigail—who became sole heiress and 
married Lewis Way of the Old Palace, Richmond, from whom 
the present owners are directly descended, for Mrs. Way and 
her jate husband were cousins, and bore the same name. Here 
we may leave family history, though it has the closest bearing 
on the house and its contents. Lewis Way the first must 
have felt that in leaving the Old Palace at Richmond, that 
particularly fine example of the 
architecture of the eighteenth 
century, he was passing on to 
a still finer house which would 
compensate him for the loss 
of the Thames before his 
lawn. 

What is now the billiard- 
room is a lofty chamber, most 
remarkable for its splendid set 
of Charles II. or Common- 
wealth high-backed chairs, of a 
bold and striking design, which 
are almost certainly part of Sir 
Roger’s original furniture, and 
a splendid series of tapestries in 
excellent preservation and of 
fine colour. They give the 
artist’s idea of the story of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece, as 
conceived, too, by a Flemish 
artist; for, oddly enough, when 
Jason has secured the fleece and 
holds it in his hand, it is the 
Jewel of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. Is notthis as quaint as 
itis simple? Yet the designs 
are very fine, and true to the 
story. The dragon isa really 
fine ideal monster, the draperies 
are richly designed, and in the 
background of one piece Jason 
is seen “doping” the wild bulls, 
which are breathing fire copi- 
ously, with the drug Medzxa 
has given him. The original 
fire-grate stands in the black 
marble fireplace, and it may 
be doubted if the room differs 
at all from what it was “in the 
beginning.” 

The dining-room, as_be- 
comes sucha house, is large and 
capable of entertainment on a 
ereat scale. But it was on the 
small lobby leading from it 
to the library that Sir Roger 
lavished most decoration. 
Premising that all the doors 
are double (a piece of thorough- 
hess not often seen in the 
houses of the day), we may 
mention that the panelling, 
both of the lobby and_ the 
library, is quite exceptional in 
design. It is quiet, but ex- 
quisitely finished, the mould- 
ings of the long pancls_ being 
delicately carved in beadwork. 
In the lobby an excellent por- 
trait of Sir Roger looks down 
squarely on his descendants 
and their guests. A very inter- 
esting, as well as a_ beautiful, 
monument of his sentiment, as 
well as of his taste, is the 
chapel. The close of the 
seventeenth century was not a 
time when such things were greatly regarded in house- 
building, even in great houses. But Sir Roger was evidently 
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determined to have an old-fashioned chapel. He fitted it 
not with Grinling Gibbons’ carving, but with most elaborate 
Gothic bench-ends, which look like early Tudor, if they are not 
French. They are heavily gilded, as is the screen. Above isa 
gallery with the carving of his own date, of equally good design, 
but totally different. The linen-fold panels are also gilded. 
No one knows whence he obtained these chapel fittings. There 
is also a late but extremely good genealogical window, with the 
names and arms of various members of the family down to the 
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accession of the Ways. Among other things most sensibly 
preserved in the house is one of the last sets of javelins carried 
by the javelin men whom the High Sheriff was bound to provide 
to guard the judge when at the assizes. These are in an upper 
room in which is a Jacobean mantel-piece, possibly kept from 
an original and older house that stood on the site of the present 
one. The Chinese paper on the very large music-room is a 
work of art. Some forty different species of birds (all in pairs) 
are painted on it, and the foliage of tree pwony, plum, daphne, 
and other flowers is exquisite in design. There are some 
particularly fine Chinese chests and cabinets in the house, which, 
perhaps, belong to the same period as this paper. Lastly, even 
the old spinet on which the young ladies played nearly two 
centuries ago is in the house and in fair order. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 

+. ORGETTEN ye! Aye, why, maybe I s’ouldn’t ha’ 

knawn ye by y’r looks, for all ye’ve gotten y’r feyther’s 

hedid o’ y’r shouthers an’ his way o’ speakin’ an’ all. 

An’ my een is good for summat yet, though I be 

gettin’ desper’t hard o’ hearin’. But Lord love ye! 

I haven’t niver forgetten ye i’ my thowts—nedn o’ ye—y’r Ma 

an’ y’r Pa an’ y’r brothers an’ sisters. Let me see, there was— 
nay, ye needna tell me. I can think on! 

“Eh, bairn! But it’s all diffrent i’ these days! I’s bedfast, 

ye see, an’ [ can’t git aboot ti see stirrins—forced to lie here wi’ 
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mysen. What moud I dea but tonn ower au’d times i’ my mind. 
Things ’at folks tells me ’at happens nowadays, I can’t sattle 
*em i’ my hedd nohow. But all ’at happened lang syn—aye, 
afore you was born or thowt on—why it’s as plain ti me like, 
as if I was livin’ back forty year agone!”’ 

The ravages of time, even if not yet fully appirent in old 
Hannah’s mental constitution, were painfully discernible in the 
peaked face, framed in its cleanly nightcap frill, that lay on the 
pillow before me. For my part, I should certainly never have 
recognised in this frail huddled figure the sturdy, robust, and— 
as it used to seem—gigantic form of Hannah Coatsworth, a woman 
who had crowded into the more than fourscore years of her life 
enough hard manual toil to have made a record for a whole 
second-generation family of town-bred workers. One brown, 
gnarled old hand, threaded with leaden veins, lay on the patch- 
work coverlet. 

“ Aye—it’s a diff’rent spot is Keddlegate now. Maynes is 
gone, an’ GBroughtons is gone, an’ Trows’ells is leavin’ at 
Michaelmas—an’ new folks comin’ ’at doesn’t knaw th’r right 
hands fra th’r left, hardl’ns. Why, them Barkers ’at came ti 
Banktop, a year was Lady Day! ‘They raved all t’ flowers out 
o’ yon bonny gardin an’ planted ‘taties—an’ they’ve gotten 
chickens hatchin’ out, some strange new-fashioned road, in 
t’ dinin’-room ! 

“But I’s rare an’ glad you’ve comed. An’ I aim ’at ye 
can dea summat for me, if ye will. I’se tonned it ower i’ my 
mind an’ better tonned it, an’ niver seed how to frame ti git it 
putten right; an’ now ’at you’re here, it’s like ’at ye’ll be seein’ 
Mr. Bass’nham, an’ ye maun 
talk tiv him aboot it. There’s 
nedbody else ’at ’l] understand 
now; an’ I s’ould like ti git 
all putten iv a right way—aye, 
God knaws I s’ould! 

“Aye, why—it’s a bitter 
tale for me ti tell; an’ it’s been 
buried down out o’ mind mony 
a long year. It’s maybe best 
forgetten an’ dean wi’.” She 
closed her eyes and lay back on 
the pillow, and for some time 
there was silence. So I spoke 
of other things awhile, and then 
steered towards a leave-taking. 

‘“‘ Nay, bairn, I'll git thee 
telled—sit thee down. Dids’t 
thee iver hear tell 0” my lad— 
my Johnny? Nay, why, it 
was afore your time; but ye 
can maybe think on—y’r Ma 
maybe telled ye aboot him.” 

I remembered the talk, 
long ago, of Hannah’s ne’er- 
do-weel, and there flashed into 
my mind the story of a retort 
of hers to someone who had 
been remarking on the boy’s 
misconduct—though never in 
her life could Hannah have 
heard the quotation it suggests 
—‘* Why—if he bea bad un, 
he’s my bad un!” 

This was the burden which 
her next wordstook up. ‘He 
was a bit strange an’ awkward 
iv his ways, was Johnny. He 
hadn’t niver throven like iv his 
body, an’ maybe he wasn’t 
over sharp 1’ some things, poor 
bairn. But he was a good lad 
—an’ there was nobbut him 
an’ me, ye see!”’ 

I glanced at the knotty 
finger of the old hand, which 
was not, and never had been, 
encircled with a wedding-ring. 

“Nobbut him an’ me! 
An’ he was al’ays a good lad 
wiv hismother. But him bein’ 
a bit misshapen, like, t’ bairns 
’ud niver give ower callin’ him 
an’ plaguin’ on him; an’ yance 
they were plaguin’ him, an’ 
they gat fightin’ an’ struck him, 
while he gat ho’d o’ yan o’ 
Tapy Simpson’s lads an’ bit 
his airm; an’ efter that it was 
warse ‘an iver, an’ they wadn’t 
let him laik wiv ’em no more. 
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aboot t’ fields. Ie’d come wi’ me ti my wark, 
and ram’le away wiv hisself laitin’ bird-nests ; 
an’ he used ti set traps for moudiwarps an’ sike 
like.” 

I remembered a_ dreadful story about 
Hannah’s Johnny and the moles, but I kept 
silence. 

‘I’ those days David Cunney was shepherd 
at Hollins, an’ he was a deal thowt on, was 
David. He was a real cliver chap wi’ sheep. 
Mony a time an’ offens I’ve heerd our au’d 
master say: ‘ They may buy my tups, them as 
can find t’ brass ti ware on ’em,’ he’d say ; ‘but 
they’ll niver breed sheep like mine while they 
gits sike another shepherd as I’ve gotten’— 
aye, marry, that he wad!) Why, it was comin’ 
on for lambin’-time, ye understand, an’ Cunney 
had gotten a lot o’ yowes in t’ Gable Close. 
An’ twea or three times when he went amang 
‘em he fan ’at there’d been a dog huntin’ ’em; 
for they was all chased an’ blown. But he 
could niver find t’ dog. An’ ya day, when he 
went, there was fower on ’em laid eyther dead 
or deein’. Sea Cunney aimed ’at he'd set an’ 
watch; an’ he gat t’ gun an’ he swore he’d 
shoot t’ dog, be it wha’s it might. An’ he’d 
gotten hissen felted, croppen up i’ t’ hedge- 
bottom ti watch—an’ Lord ha’ massy! wha 
should he see but poor Johnny! He cam’ along, 
varry nim’le an’ quiet, did Johnny, creepin’ an’ 
creepin’ on t’ ground; an’ then he soort 0’ 
doubled hissen up an’ ran varry quick amang 
t’ yowes, makin’ a strange queer noise, summat 
t’ same as a foxhound dis. An’ t’ yowes brak 
an’ ran always, flaid ti death. An’ David louped 
out like yan wud; but he’d a job ti catch 
Johnny, for t’ lad ran that fleet as sein ’s he 
seed him. But Cunney catched him, an’ he laid 
hands of a stick an’ he flogged him cruel hard. 
An’ Johnny gat ho’d on his hand wiv his teeth, 
an’ Cunney must ha’ strucken him ower t’ head 
ti mek him loose ho’d; for Johnny fainted clean 
away like. 

‘*T was at Broughtons’ o’ Banktop, weshin’, 
an’ they cam’ an’ telled me, time ’at they was 
fetchin’ t’ poor bairn home; they had him laid 
iv a cart-bottom, that white an’ twisted iv his 
face, I hardl’ns kenned him. An’ Cunney cam’ 
an’ all. But as sean ’s I seed him, I went ti t’ 
door an’ I cursed him. I begged the Lord ti 
strike him—him as had strucken a poor fond 
bairn as kenned na better. An’ he answered 
me niver a word. But there was some o’ t’ 
folks cam’ an’ argied wi’ me’at Cunney was right. An’ I showed 
“em all t’ door, an’ [ wadn’t hear nowt fra naun on’em. I gave 
up wark of a week or a fo’tnith an’ nobbut minded Johnny. 
But for all I could dea, he niver mended prop’ly; all t’ summer 
he soort o’ dwinnied away—an’ he deed just efter Michaelmas. 

“Why then, t’ night ’at he deed, I was sett’n in t’ house wi’ 
mysen, when | heerd someone at t’ door. I didn’t gan for iver so 
lang; but they kept on, an’ at last I went, an’ there was 
Cunney. An’ I stood fast, but 1 couldn’t speak. But he says, 
‘Nay, what, Hannah,’ he says, ‘thou maun’t bear no malice. 
God A’mighty knaws,’ he says, ‘1’d give ’at all iver ’e has 
ti ondo it.’ 

«But aye, bairn! I said things tiv him ’at I’s fair shamed 
ti think on—may the Lord forgie me! An’ I shut t’ door iv his 
face, an’—— ‘ 

“‘ An’ warse ’an that! For there was some on ’em telled me 
‘at Cunney ’d hev ti answer afore t’ Coroner; an’ they wanted 
me ti gan ti Lawyer Jakeman about it. Why—I didn’t dea 
that, but I thowt o’ summat else. Folks had been sayin’ of a 
goodish bit ’at he was lookin’ efter yan o’ Bentler daughters 0’ 
Denn’ton. Sea-I went yan efternoon, an’ waited in t’ loan 
where | knawed 1 s’ould meet her; an’ I stopped her an’ made 
her listen. She was nobbut a poorly-lookin’ soort’n a gell, an’ 
I aimed I could ha’ flaid her. ‘Thou ’il see,’ I says, ‘the law 
"ll hev him—it ’ll be manslaughter. An’ I'll niver rest while 
yon man gans free—an’ t’ poor bairn laid of his grave yonder 
"ll niver rest neyther. How wad ye like ti wed wi’ a man out 0’ 
Hanster Jail?’ I says. But she looks at me varry steady an’ 
quiet like, an’ she says, ‘ David an’ me’s promised,’ she says, ‘an’ 
I'd wed him to-day if he had ti stand under t’ gallers to-morrow.’ 
An’ so we went our ways. An’ nowt were dean ti Cunney ; for 
au’d Mr. Ware an’ some on ’em steid-by him. An’ him an’ 
Sarah Bentler was wed that next spring; an’ he gat a bit of a 
farm up yonder at Orthwat. But afore a twelvemonth was ower 
she deed i’ childbed; an’ he went away out o’ these parts, did 
Cunney, an’ I’ve niver sett’n eyes on him sen. But what I’m 
goin’ ti tell ye is this. A middlin’ while after-—-twea month, 
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maybe—y’r Ma cam’ ti see me, an’ she said ’at some friends 
had heerd tell 0’ poor Johnny, an’ they was wishful ti put up a 
gravestone for him, if I'd like to hev one. An’ they put it up— 
s’ bonny! Marble-stone wiv his name an’ t’ date an’ a verse an’ 
all, Ye’ll ha’ been lookin’ at it, maybe! 

‘An’ it was a goodish bit efter that ’at I gat yon fever. | 
catched it harvestin’ at Norra iv a varry wet time, an’ I’s 
been fair lamed wi’ t’ rheumatics iver sen. An’ there wasn’t 
no one ti come anigh me, same ’s y’r Ma used ti dea; for 
au’d Mr. Ware was that poorly hissen he couldn’t git about 
amang sick folks a deal. But t’ doctor al’ays telled me not ti 
werrit mysen; he said y’r Pa had had money putten aside for me, 
as ’ud see me through wiv it; an’ it was i’ good hands, a said. 
An’ it’s niver failed. If it hadn’t been for that, how mond ’e ha’ 
been kept out o’ t? Workhouse—for there’s nowt I can addle? 
Why, I niver hadn’t no suspicions while Mr. Bass’nham cam’, 
He comes reg’lar of his visits, an’ he’s varry kind, an’ his Missis 
an’ all; but it’s not like au’d faces. An’ he was talkin’ ti me 
yance about forgivin’ our enemies; an’ though he niver named 
Cunney, I knawed what a meant. ‘ Nay, what,’ I says, fond-like, 
‘I ain’t niver forgi’en him.’ An’ he telled me I maun’t say sea, 
an’ maun Jarn ti think different: ‘For ye maybe owe him mair 
’an onybody knaws on,’ he says. I aimed at first he meant ’at 
poor Johnny ’ud niver ha’ grown up ti be aught but a trouble ti 
me—folks had al’ays been ready enedf ti tell methat. 1 didn’t 
see no different at first, an’ efterwards I wadn’t. Nay, I wadn’t 
own ti’ mysen ‘at I was beho’den for meat an’ drink an’ t’ roof 
ower my head ti him ’at I’d hated all them years. An’ time’s 
gean on, an’ I niver owned it ti neabody. 

‘‘ But that’s what it is, bairn! It’s all David’s doin’. Not 
but what y’r feyther maun ha’ helped him, like eneaf; but it was 
David's gravestone, an’ it’s his money ‘at’s kept me out o’ the 
Union. Aye, I’ve larned ti see it i’ the right way, an’ I thank 
the Lord ye’ve comed while there’s time. An’ ye’ll dea yan 
thing for au’d Hannah, won’t ye? Ye maun away an’ see Mr. 
Bass’nham, an’ find out where David is an’ fetch him ti me. 
I maun speak tiv him—while there’s time!” H. Rapuoe. 
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“TOT MEADOWS”: AN INTERESTING SURVIVAL. 


T is a strange coincidence that Country Lire should have 
published an account of the Manor House at Yarnton in the 
week before the “‘ drawing ” of the Lot meadows at Yarnton. 
As far as lam aware, there is no other village in Oxford- 
shire where a similar transaction now takes place, and the 

details of the business are, therefore, worthy of preservation. 
Those who have travelled by the slow trains on the Great 
Western Railway from Oxford to Worcester must have noticed 
the quaint little station of Yarnton, quaint in being approached 
by no carriage road. On the western side of the railway line the 
traveller, in all seasons of the year but the summer, will notice 
that rows of posts, some 18in. or 2ft. high, are arranged at 
intervals up and down two or three meadows ; these are the Lot 
meadows, and the posts indicate thg boundaries of the lots into 
which they are divided. Of these Lot meadows there are three 
—Oxney, or Oxney, West Mead, and Pixey; the latter is an 
island 51 acres in extent, surrounded by two streams of the 
Thames, and is said to have derived its name from the excellence 
of the piscaria, or fishery, in those two streams. Oxhey and 
West Mead are on the northern bank of the river, and together 
contain about 151 acres. The boundary between these two 
meadows is undefined, and they are approached by a winding 
lane, the repair of which is, apparently, nobody’s business. Each 
meadow is divided into a number of ‘“ drafts,’’ and each draft is 
divided into thirteen lots. There are three drafts in Oxhey, five 
in West Mead, and two in Pixey. 

The grass in these meadows is divisible into thirteen shares, 
and two “tidals,” or ‘‘tythals.” These tidals are pens of the 
best land stoned out in Oxhey and Pixey for the tithe-owner, and 
belong to the rectories of Yarnton and Begbroke. Each tidal is 
divided into two parts, of which one is twice the size of the other. 
Exeter College, Oxford, as owner of the rectorial tithes of 
Yarnton, or the tenant of the college, has the larger share, and 
the rector of Begbroke has the smaller share; they can be cut at 
any time as their situation is fixed. The thirteen shares are 
called by different names as follows: Gilbert, White, Harry, 
Boat, William of Bladon, Freeman, Rothe, Walter Geoffrey, 
Walter Molly or Watery Molley, Perry, Green, Dun, and 
Bolton. It is needless to say that the origin of these names 
is unknown. Some of these shares are annexed to certain farms 
in the parishes of Yarnton and Begbroke, but others have been 
sold and belong to persons having no land in either parish. 

On the day on which the meadows are appointed to be 
drawn—which this year was July 24th, a comparatively late day 
—the meadsman meets the owners of these shares at the tidals 
in Oxhey. He has with him a bag containing thirteen boxwood 
balls of about 14in. in diameter, on each of which is written the 
name of one oi these shares. At the first post, one of those 
present dips his hand into the bag and withdraws one of the 
balls; the name on the ball is called out, and a man with a 
scythe cuts half-a-dozen swathes to make a bare place, on which 
the owner of the lot cuts his initial. The whole company then 
walks on to the next stake, and a second ball !s withdrawn. The 
man with the scythe again cuts half-a-dozen swathes, and the 
owner cuts his initial in the turf; and the performance is repeated 
till all the thirteen balls have been withdrawn, and every one of 
the thirteen owners has obtained his lot in the first draft. Two 
other drafts are drawn in a similar way in Oxhey, and five drafts 
in the West Mead. In order to divide the lots, a man walls 
through the high grass from one post to the corresponding post 
on the other side of the field, and the track thus trodden shows 
the boundary. It would seem that sometimes the walker’s eye 
is not straight, and that he takes some grass from his neighbour, 
but I am glad to say that there was no mistake of this kind on 
the day that I was present. It is obvious that this is the best 
way to divide the growing grass on unenclosed meadows. Every 
owner has his lot in each of the eight drafts, and the chance of 
the lot renders it most improbable that one man will get the pick 
of the field while his neighbour gets all the worst portions. As 
one of the farmers present said to me, ‘‘ They must have been 
clever old folk who thought this out.’’ To show how the lot 
works out, it will be sufficient to state that the owner of the 
share called Dun drew Lot 1 in the first draft of Oxhey, g in the 
second, 12 in the third, 4 in the first draft ot the West Mead, 3 in 
the second, 11 in the third, rz in the fourth, and 8 in the fifth. 

A complication is introduced when a share is divided. I 
have before me a bill announcing the sale by auction of (inter alia) 
one-quarter of William of Bladon, three-quarters of Boiton, halt 
of Rothe. Very often the joint owners ot a share will each take 
a certain number of the lots drawn for that share; but whena 
lot has to be divided, a rope is stretched from one of the boundary 
stakes to the other. This rope is then folded in twoas a parlour- 
maid folds a table-cloth, and from the point thus shown as the 
point midway between the two stakes, a runner tramples the 
grass in a straight line across the field, so as to divite the lot 
into two. And there are other subtleties of division which I 
was told would take me forty years to learn, 


Till the beginning of the last century all three fields had 
to be cut the same day as they were drawn; Oxhey on the first 
Monday after old St. Peter’s Day, West Mead on the second 
Monday, and Pixey on the third. This custom was the cause 
of much disturbance and riot: outside labour had to be employed, 
and there was an influx of disorderly harvesters into the village; 
but in 1817, the vicar of Yarnton persuaded all parties to agree 
to a change, allowing the grass to be cut at any time before the 
cattle are turned into the meadow. 

The owner of each complete share is entitled to turn on to 
the meadows ten beasts after the grass is cut, but in so doing 
he must be careful to send no sheep or entire animals. The 
meadows are thrown open for stock on the Monday after 
August 12th, but there appears to be no rule fixing the date 
when the meadows are again laid up for hay; in practice it is 
found, however, that as the meadows are very liable to floods, 
the cattle begin to lose flesh before the end of October, and 
they are, therefore, taken off. 

Such is the custom as it exists to-day; what is its 
origin? I think there can be no doubt that in very ancient 
times—how ancient, we cannot guess—there were thirteen 
farmers in Yarnton and Begbroke who had equal rights in these 
three meadows, and that this method of casting lots was devised 
in order that there might be no suggestion of unfairness in 
dividing the growing grass between them. A similar custom is 
said to be found to-day in the Lammas grounds in Hackney 
Marshes; and old deeds of the thirteenth century in the 
chartulary of Godstow speak of Lot meadows at Cassington, the 
adjacent parish to Yarnton, and at Bletchingdon in the Cherwell 
Valley. The St. Frideswide’s chartulary speaks of Lot 
meadows at Eynsham, which is the next parish to Cassington. 
The Lot meadows of Aston and Cote, also in Oxfordshire, have 
been quoted by many writers. In 1657 these meadows were 
divided into thirteen ‘“‘layings-out,” each of which was divided 
into four ‘sets’; and these fifty-two sets had to be divided 
among the owners of the lands representing the sixteen hides 
or sixty-four yard-lands composing the vill. The farmers 
attended the drawing, each with his traditional mark on a piece 
of wood. Four of such pieces of wood were placed in a hat at 
the same time, and the lots were drawn as at Yarnton; but the 
marks to show the ownership were made with a scythe in the 
mowing grass at Aston, and not in the turf by a fearsome- 
looking butcher’s knife as at Yarnton. 

I have to acknowledge my thanks to the owners of the 
meadows for their courtesy to me on the day on which the lots 
were drawn, and especially to Mr. Frank Hutt of Begbroke, 
the meadsman, who has read these notes. Mrs. Stapleton’s 
“History of Three Oxfordshire Parishes” has also been of 
assistance to me. A. BALLARD. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE WINTER CHERRIES. 

N orange red glow seems to have settled in cne corner of the garden, 
and friends wonder whether this comes from a living plant or the 
ruddy foliage of a Beech tree overhanging this spot of colour. 
The answer to the question is, ‘‘It is the ‘lanterns’ of the 
Winter Cherry; not the Cherry-like fruit of the Solan:m, but of 
Physalis Alkekengi.” The decorators’ shops arc full now of the 

stems of this old favourite, and more largely of P. Franchetti, which was 
introduced a few years ago, and became popular immediately. This is not to 
be won Jered at, for the bladder-like covering of the fruit is twice the size of 
that of Alkekengi, and quite as bright in its shades of orangs red. A few 
stems of this make a briiliant disp'ay, and there is comfort in the thought 
that the colour is retained almost for years. We noticed at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society another Physalis,: a cross between 
P. Alkekengi and P. Franchetti. It was shown by Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co. of Maidstone, and is evidently a distinct addition. The calyces or 
‘*]anterns ” are about the same size as those of Alkekengi, and of the same 
cheerful colouring, but there are a larger quantity on the woody stems, with 
the result that the effect is brighter. The Winter Cherries are quite hardy, 
spread freely in sandy, warm soils, and -ecome in the course of years almost 
weeds, 
THE Harpy CYCLAMENSs. 

With the approach of winter flowers disappear until only a shy Primrose 
bloom or sheltered Violet may be seen in a warm sunny corner; but the last 
of all to fail betore the cold and rain of November is the hardy Cyclamen, 
which is an unknown flower to many readers. The hardy Cyclamen is an 
exquisite gem, fragrant, dainty in colouring, and charming in form, a miniature 
of the Persian Cyclamen of the greenhouse without its boldness, and the fact 
that it is quite hardy should make it as popular as the exotic of the green- 
house. It may be grown also in the hardy plant house, with the early 
Crocuses, the Snowdrops, the Irises, and miny another flower that is most 
beautiful when sheltered from winter weather. We cannot describe the 
cultivation of the kardy Cyclamen more cleirly than in the following words 
of one of the most successful growers of this flower: ‘* This is one of the 
most desirable classes of hardy rock, border, or wild garden plants. When once 
planted in the proper spot tney are sure to flourish, requiring no further care, 


except to prevent them being overgrown by more vigorous plants of other 
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families. Their culture is quite simple. All that is required is to plant the 
tubers, cither when quite dormant, or if in growth, only specimens established 
in pots. The best position is one sheltered by trees and shrubs from cold 
cutting winds, and from too much sun. The soil should be fairly moist, 
neither too dry nor too damp. I have seen in the West of England the lovely 
Cyciamen coum covering partially-shaded hillsides and banks by the thousand, 
and increxsing rapidly by seedlings from self-sown seeds, aithough overgrown 
by short grass and moss, which seem to suit them so well. They evidently 
do not care for deep planting. About twenty-five years ago, when living in 
Geneva in Switzerland, on our many excursions we used to hunt for 
C. europeum, so plentiful on the western slopes of a mountain within reach, 
not so much for the tubers as for the deliciousiy-scented flowers. I have 
never again seen this species in such masses; they were so thick as to prevent 
any other plant from growing. Wherever C. europzeum had taken up its 
abode other plants were driven out of existence, at least as long as they were 
in full growth. When in bloom, the whole hillside seemed to be literally 
ablaze, and the scent of the flowers followed the traveller, if the wind was 
favourable, to the top of the mountain and down the valley far away from 
these fields of flowers.”” C. Atkinsi and C. coum are two of the best known 
of the Cyclamens, with flowers of various colours, and beautifully-marbled 
leaves, which in themselves are a distinct charm. C. europzeum blooms in 
autumn, also C. hederzefolium. Spring is the season for C, repandum and its 
forms. We enjoy the little flowers peeping from beneath their covering 
of leaves, and the plants are a success underneath the densest canopy of 
branches 
RANDOM NOYTEs. 

Bulb Planting. —This should be completed as soon as possible, whether 
it is the border or the meadow that has to be beautified. October is the 
great month for bulb planting, and after this period the chances of a strong 
and early display of flowers become more remote. Much of the spring beauty 
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of a garden depends upen the selection of bulbs and the way they are planted, 
and it is possibie with such a list as was recently given to have buibous 
flowers from the early days of the year until the summer. Bulbs or corms 
such as Gladiolus are best put in during March, but the majority of sorts 
may be planted now. . 

A Selsction of Fruits for Present Planting.—The following choice cf fruits 
for planting now may te useful to our readers: Dessert App.es: Irish Peach 
(ripens in August), Devonshire Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, Margil, 
Ribston Pippin, King of Pippins, Adam’s Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Blenheim Orange, Allington Pippin, Cockle Pippin, 
and Sturmer Pippin. These fruit in the order named, as do also the following 
Cooking Apples: Frogmore Prolific, Lord Grosvenor, Ecklinville, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Warner’s King, Cox’s Pomona, Lane’s Prince Albert, Sandringham, 
Wellington, also known as Dumelow’s Seedling, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Mére de Ménage. Dessert Pears: Beginning with the delicious Doyenné 
d’Eté, which is ripe in July, the list comprises Citron des Carmes, Bcurré 
Giffard, Jargonelle, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Fondante d’Automne, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, Winter 
Nelis, Thompson’s, Ne Plus Meuris, Olivier des Serres, and Easter Beurré. 
Stewing Pears: Catillac, Uvedaie’s St. Germain, and Vicar of Winkfield. 
Dessert P.ums ; Early Favourite, Denniston’s Superb, Green Gage, Jefferson, 
Kirke’s, Reine Claude de Bavay, Transparent Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and Ickworth Imperatrice. Cocking Plums: Pond’s Seedling, Washington, 
Magnum Bonum, and Victoria. Cherries : Early Rivers’, Belle d’Orleans, May 
Duke, Frogmore Early Bigarreau, Governor Wood, Late Duke, and Morello. 
Gooseberries: Whinham’s Industry, Warrington, Red Champagne, Langley 
seauty, Keepsake, and Whitesmith.  A’aspderré:s: Superlative, Hornet, 
Northumberland Fillbasket, Baumforth’s Seedling, and Yellow Antwerp. Of the 
autumn-fruiting varieties, Belle de Fontenay and October Yellow are the 
most prolific and pleasant in flavour. Currants: Of black, choose from Lee’s 
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Prolific, Black Naples, and Carter’s Champion ; of white, White Dutch is the 
best; and of red, Red Dutch, Mammoth, and La Constante. Ary or all 
of the foregoing selections may be trusted, 

Protecting Flame-flowers.—The glory of the Flame-fiowers, or Red-hot 
Poker plants as they are also called, is dying rapidly, and the time has come 
tothink of giving adequate protection tothe massive crowns during winter. Their 
botanical name is Kniphofia or Tritoma, and under either of these they are 
described in garden books. The growth is tender, but not so susceptible to 
actual frost, perhaps, as to cold winter rains. When damp settles in the 
heart of the plants, trouble usually ensues, as the moisture freezes, thaws 
again, and decay is almost a certainty. Gather the top of each plant together, 
twist it spirally, and tie it so that the crowns are not exposed to the weather, 
also earth up the plant with coal ashes as an additional protection. 

Worms in Lawns.—It is a mistake to regard worms as pests, for the 
simple reason that their presence betokens a want of drainage in the lawn itseif. 
In the first place, the casts are of the greatest manurial value, and the worms 
aerate and drain the whole sward. Where worms abound, look to the 
drainage and put in a few pipes. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N Kipps, the Story of a Simple Soul (Macmillan), Mr. 

H. G. Wells has entered on a well-trodden path. Kipps 

is a poor lad, who, after a wretched experience at school, 
becomes apprenticed to a draper, subsequently, by one of 
fortune’s vagaries, inheriting a fortune of £1,200 a year. 

The object of the novel can best be stated in the language of an 
iugenious advertisement, which, we may assume, is an authorita- 
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tive statement of the author’saim. It says the novel is ‘‘ designed 
to present a typical member of the English lower middle-class in 
all its limitation and feebleness. Beneath a treatment deliberately 
kindly and genial, the book presents a sustained and exhaustive 
criticism of the ideals and ways of life of the great mass of 
middle-class English people.” It is always difficult to represent 
a whole class through an individual, and Mr. Wells has con- 
ceived his hero very much on the conventional lines laid down 
by Samuel Warren in “Ten Thousand a Year,” while his counter- 
part Ann is in essentials ‘* Mereiy Mary Ann.” The story with 
its abounding cleverness is quite pleasant to read, though in the 
opinion of at least one reader it gives an utterly untrue picture. 
It may be interesting to examine a few of the grounds that have 
led us to this conclusion. 

First as to the draper’s apprentice, and particularly as to 
his possible ambitions and hopes. Mr. Wells has set fortn the 
drain-pipe theory in a passage that epitomises the spirit of the 
book, and therefore deserves quotation : 

*** When you get too old to work they chuck you away,’ said Minton. 
‘Lor! you find old drapers everywhere—iramps, beggars, dock labourers, 
bus conductors-—Quod. Anywhere but in a crib.’ 

‘Don’t they get shops of their own ?’ 

‘Lord! ’Ow are they te get shops of their own? They haven’t any 
Capital! How’s a diaper’s shopman to save up five hundred pounds even ? 
I tell you it can’t be done. You got to stick to Cribs until it’s over. I tell 
you we're in a blessed drain-pipe, and we’ve got to crawl along it till we die.” 


Now there is no profession on earth concerning which some 
of its votaries will not say the same thing. ‘ The Service, my 
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dear boy, is going to pot.” ‘There is nothing in Medicine 
nowadays.” ‘The Church—who hopes for preferment there ? 
Why, one has heard even the journalist talk pessimism about his 
trade. But, then, Mr. Wells is not trying to give the ideals of 
an individual only, but picturing a class, and he forgets that 
even for the draper’s assistant there is hope and romance. 
Does he not cherish dreams of the Road—to be a commercial, 
to flirt with barmaids, to live like a duke in hotels, to play 
billiards, to dress well, and swagger and hear naughty stories; 
is the vision opened out here that of a drain-pipe merely ? And 
£1,200 a year would not have dumfoundered the shopman as 
much as Mr. Wells thinks—it would be strange if one of his 
class was not acquainted with some member of his fraternity who 
has arrived at that point of wealth. Asa salary, it would not be 
unprecedentedly large for, say, the buyer of a large house—a 
position to which many a shopman has climbed. Again, in 
regard to the manner and language of the people of his story, 
Mr. Wells appears to have gone to Dickens and a state of things 
that is obsolete. His academy at Hastings is the same as 
Dotheboys Hall, with the exception that in the time of 
Dickens such places were almost the rule, and in that of 
Mr. Wells they are the rare exception. And if a boy were 
taught nothing else in the modern Dotheboys Hall, 
he would, at least, be broken of his h-less speech. In 
making his hero talk like a costermonger, it seems to us that 
Mr. Wells isa littleantediluvian. Itisas if the inimitable Leech 
were to come to life and draw the unspeakable Briggs exactly as 
he did in the mid-Victorian era. Briggs, the cockney sportsman, 
may live, but be has vastly changed. Outdoor eccentricities he 
may still be guilty of, but they are not those which are figured 
in the old pages of Punch. Sothe shopman of to-day does not 
talk of “a Nauthor”’ or ‘¢a Nactor,” or indulge in locutions that 
belong almost exclusively to Poplar. It is of the essence of his 
calling that he should be polite, fluent, and, in a sense, genteel. 
As he converses with all sorts and conditions of men in his 
emporium, this small accomplishment is very easily learnt. 
Again, the ambition of Kipps to write a book is absurd just 
because he is drawn absurdly. Listen to this conversation : 

** And one day at dinner it happened that Carshot and Buggins fell 
talking of ‘these here writers,’ and how Dickens had been a labeller of 
blacking, and Thackeray ‘an artis’ who couldn’t sell a drawing,’ and how 
Samuel Johnson had walked to London without any boots, having thrown away 
his only pair ‘ out of pride.’ ‘It’s Luck,’ said Buggins, ‘to a very large extent. 
They just happen to hit on something that catches on, and there you are !’ 

* Nice easy life they have of it, too,’ said Miss Mcrgle. ‘ Write just an 


hour or so, and done for the day! Almost like gentlefolks.’ 


REPLENISHING 


T this season of the year the question of manure always 
arises in a very acute form, particularly in the case of 
those who pursue some form of cultivation which does 
not carry with it the keeping of livestock. Farmers 
practising a system of mixed husbandry do not expe- 

rience much difficulty in the matter. From their own stables, 
cow-houses, and pigsties they are able to supply their needs, as 
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‘ There’s more work in it than vou’d think,’ said Carshot, stooping to a 
mouthful, 

‘I wouldn’t mind changing for all that,’ said Buggins. ‘I'd like to see 
one of these here authors marking off with Jimmy.’ 

‘I think they copy from each other a good deal,’ said Miss Mergle. 

‘Even then (chup, chup, chup),’ said Carshot, ‘there’s writing it out in 
their own hands.’ : 

They proceeded to enlarge upon the literary life, on its ease and dignity, 
on the social recognition accorded to those who led it, and on the ample 
gratifications their vanity achieved. ‘ Pictures everywhere—never get a new 
suit without being photographed- almost like Royalty,’ said Miss Mergle.” 

We do not think this talk up-to-date, because there are 
many modern instances that would certainly have been known. 
One of the most powerful political writers of to-day emerged 
originally from a tailor’s shop. Till very lately a haberdasher 
did the autumn manceuvres for a London morning paper, and 
did them extremely well. A novelist who is widely popular 
might have been seen selling hats till he blossomed forth as an 
author only a few years ago. The very small percentage 
who are interested in writing are not likely to be oblivious of 
facts like these, that are so apt to whet ambition and to 
stimulate life. 

The dénouwement of the tale depends upon the difficulty 
which a draper’s apprentice would encounter in assuming the 
ways of the great. Mr. Wells very much exaggerates, or, to 
say the same thing in other words, he has chosen to pursue the 
line followed in previous novels written since the time of Samuel 
Warren, and on the face of it th’s betrays a want of original 
observation. Never was there a time like the present for the 
mingling of classes. Those who have been brought up in trade 
or commerce, those who have made fortunes by skill and 
prudence, and those who have been fluked into wealth, may any 
day and daily be seen hobnobbing with the representatives 
of blood and culture. And provided they keep out of the 
intellectual circles they fall into line easily. After all, a man 
need be neither a Newton nor a Chesterfield to be able to adopt 
the manners and echo the catch-words of society. Even the 
retiring Kipps might have mastered assumption enough to 
address his next-door neighbour as ** my dear chap” and talk to 
him with that compound of slang diminutives and right-o’s of 
which the vocabulary of at least one section of suciety is 
composed. 

No; Mr. Wells has given us a novel a little above the 
common rut of fiction, but yet not abreast of his time, a novel 
that reflects life as others have seen it, not that of one who 
joyously takes in the impression of the hour in which he lives. 


THE GROUND. 


far as farmyard manure is concerned. Many, however, who have 
commenced iruit-growing ona considerable scale have experienced 
one of their greatest difficulties in procuring manure. They know 
very well that without it really good results are not to be expected. 
If an orchard is left simply to grow by itself, and the trees are 
not properly fed and fostered, the consequences become only too 
visible at the time when the fruit should be ripe. In these early 
days of winter each tree should 
in reality receive a mulching, 
that is to say, a circle of farm- 
yard manure should be placed 
round its roots in order to serve 
a double purpose. In the first 
place, it affords protection from 
the hard frost that may be 
expected as soon as winter has 
definitely set in, and in the 
second place, the food for the 
roots will be steadily washed 
in during the whole of the 
winter rains. 

The question of obtaining 
manure is one of extreme 
difficulty. Farmers need all 
they have, and will part with 
it only at a price that con- 
siderably enhances the cost 
of rearing fruit trees. It 
has often occurred to us in 
this connection that great 
waste annually takes place in 
england from the destruction 
of so much sewage. It is 
an old and sourd rule that 
whatever is taken from the 
earth in one form should 
be returned to it in another; 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” indeed, if that be not done, 
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a gradual impoverishment must take place. But is there any 
need for the waste of town sewage, which undoubtedly would 
enrich the land if returned to it? Yet we destroy it by the 
agency either of fire or water, reducing it to ashes or causing it 
to drift out to the sea, and the reason lies in the difficulty of 
transporting this sewage to distant land. The sewage farm 
stands on quite another basis altogether. As a rule, it suffers 
more from having too much manure than from getting too little; 
but the country that is fifty to a hundred miles distant from any 
large centre of population would in many cases be glad of a 
portion of the manure that is so carelessly wasted; and if the 
means were found of transporting it at a small cost, the culti- 
vation of the land would be greatly meliorated, and many minor 
industries connected with it would very shortly be quickened into 
activity. The question, then, is whether it would or would not be 
possible to carry the sewage of towns to distant farm lands ata 
moderate outlay. We must insist upon the latter point, because 
it is necessary that the cultivator should obtain his manure 
cheaply. !t would never pay either the grower or anyone else 
to have manure brought specially to the farms by all the 
machinery requisitioned by the railway companies. But there 
are undoubtedly means at the command of the latter which, 
under proper conditions, could be utilised for the purpose we are 
speaking of. Railways are continually returning empty trucks 
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The importance of the question, at any rate, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It is an axiom of fruit-growing that only the 
best is worth sending to market, and that the old careless style 
of despatching-any sort of fruit that would grow in the most 
carelessly-cultivated orchard, only leads to a series of transactions 
that are satisfactory neither to the sender of the fruit nor to those 
to whom it is consigned. But really fine dessert fruit, that 
which would find a ready sale in the markets of the West End, 
cannot possibly be produced without plenty of manure, and the 
best manner of procuring this is one of the problems that await 
solution before fruit-growing can become such an extensive and 
profitable industry as it should be possible to develop from it. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE RETURN OF THE FIELDFARE. 

NE is always glad to welcome the fieldfare back after his summer 
vacation in the Far North. What a handsome bird it 
is—quite one of the most decorative creatures of our autumn 
and winter landscapes! Fieldfares do not reach our shores so 
early as many people imagine; many folk, I am convinced, 
confuse the missel-thrushes, which often flock and trek about 

the country in late August and September, for these birds. October and 
November are the months when the vast majority of fieldfares migrate to these 
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for the purpose of being refilled. We might take the coal 
trade of London as a familiar example. Some thousands of 
trucks are despatched to the metropolis in the course of the 
week, laden with coal, and then sent back to their starting- 
places empty. Now, the cost of haulage could not possibly 
be much more if they were filled with manure which could be 
discharged at the various rural stations on the way, where a large 
emporium might be formed for the distribution of the manure to 
the surrounding farms. We do not say that this can be done 
without additional expense. A certain amount of outlay in the 
returning of the empties would be necessitated, as the trucks 
would have to be sent home by a roundabout journey. But 
still the expense need not be so great as if the manure 
was specially despatched to those parts of the country. Our 
contention is that railway companies can afford to undertake 
this trade with extreme cheapness, and those who derive 
the benefit, that is to say, the owners of orchards and market 
gardens, or other practitioners of /a petite culture, could afford to 
pay a moderate sum for the service rendered to them. There 
would be a great utilisation of plant food that at the present 
moment is being allowed to run to waste, and we cannot heip 
thinking that there is a great deal in this scheme which is 
worthy of the attention alike of railway companies and the 
cultivators of the soil. 


VEAR’S CROP. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


islands. This year the first I had the pleasure of noting were seen about the 
middle of October in the picturesque valley of Badgworthy Water in Somerset- 
shire. They were on their way to a mountain ash, on the fruit of which they 
feed, doubtless, year after year. I know of few more beautiful sights on a 
clear, gleamy autumn day than the sudden descent of a flock of fieldfares 
upon some tree that has taken their faucy. I love to hear the cheerful 
chattering note of these birds, a note which can never be mistaken. It 
reminds ore so irresistibly of hard, snowy winters, when as a youthful sports- 
man one made goodly bags of these most toothsome table-birds during their 
assaults on the berries of hawthorn and holly. The fieldfare, by the way, is 
scarcely appreciated as it ought to be in modern Engiand as a table dainty. 
The luxurious Romans were well acquainted with these birds, and fattened 
them in aviaries. In East Prussia alone it is computed that at least 600,000 
fieldfares are annually eaten or exported, At the present time, even in a 
hard winter, when this goodly thrush can be more easily approached than in 
mild weather, I doubt whether half that number are secured in the whole of 
the British Islands. 
SoME Nores ON FIELDFARES. 

The Germans, by the way, call this bird the juniper thrush, manifestly 
for the reason that it feeds largely on the berries of that plant. There are 
few greater wild-fruit lovers than this species, which devours practically every 
edible berry that comes within its ken. On Pevensey Marshes, in one corner 
of the levels, are some very tall old hawthorn hedges, which are a never-failing 
resort of these birds during winter. Here, and here only, except in snowy 
weather, when they become tamed by starvation, and approach farmsteads 
and dwellings, are they to be stalked by the youthful or rustic sportsman in 
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this locality. Yet in some seasons, if the whitethorn fruit has not properly 
ripened, or has been too much nipped by early frosts, the fieldfares will pass 
on and refuse it for other food. Besides berries, they devour also small snails, 
slugs, various insects, and worms, of which they are distinctly fond. In 
Italy and Sardinia they are very partial to the fruit of olive, vine, and fig. 
The term Zeccafico is, in fact, no misnomer for them. In Sardinia, according 
to a competent observer, Signor Cetti, fieldfares are to be found during the 
winter season in immense numbers. The Southern range of these birds 
during the winter rigours of the North is, in fact, a very wide one. They 
range from Spain eastward as far as Greece, and thence even to Turkestan. 
Some few penetrate as far as Cashmere, and one has been taken at Saharanpur 
in India. Southward their winter range extends to Morocco, Algiers, and 
even Nubia. Why some millions of fieldfares should stay to endure the 
winters of Northern and Mid Europe—in hard weather to perish by thousands 
—while innumerable others of their species penetrate to the warm and 
pleasant climate of the Mediterranean, is one 
of those problems in bird life for which it is 
extremely difficult to frame a_ satisfactory 
answer. Unlike human beings, all fieldfares 
are in the happy position of being able to flit 
South if they choose. No fetters of finance, 
family, or business chain them to the dark and 
bitter winters of the North; yet, as we see, 
myriads of these birds remain with us, and 
brave the dangers of starvation and death every 
winter, while their happier brethren are revelling 
in comfort, sunshine, and plenty of luscious food 
farther South. Why is it? No man surely can 
give the answer. 

THE CURIOSITIES OF MIGRATION, 

But there are innumerable queries, once 
the observer enters upon this vast topic, to 
which it is hard indeed to suggest any reason- 
able kind of solution, Why do so many 
other birds leave these islands, and migrate 
to more comfortable lands, while their 
kindred of the same species elect to stay 
behind and face the terrors and discomforts 
of a Northern winter? Why are large 
numbers of the golden and other plovers 
content to remain in our dark Northern 
land while others revel in light and sunshine 
far away South—in Africa, India, Australia, 
and other warm countries? In severe winters 
there can be no doubt that many of our 
rooks go South and East to pleasanter 
surroundings. You may find them in immense 
numbers in Asiatic Turkey, on the islands 
of the A%gean Archipelugo, and in many 
parts of the Mediterranean littoral, when bitter winter has laid its freezing 
grip upon the North. Why, one wonders, do not these and innumerable 
other birds fare habitually to these pleasanter surroundings, when 
autumn warns them of the coming spell of cold and gloom? The Turks 
foretell a hard winter by the early incursions of the 1ook, a bird for 
which they have anything but a kindly feeling. Their name for this 
marauder— 7 ohoum-ccrgah, the seed-eating crow—explains their natural 
antipathy to this species. In Turkey, as in England, a_ great deal 
of damage is done periodically by the immense migrations of these 
birds, and in some places the husbandmen are at their wits’ end to 
drive the black thieves away and save a remnant of their scanty 
crops. Rooks, by the way, have earned of late years much and 
hearty hatred in the Scottish Border country, where their assaults 
on game eggs have had something to do with the increasing scarcity 
of black game. 

WEAK HAREs. 

It seems to me there have been more 
weak hares during this autumn and that of 
1904 than I remember for many years, Not 
only are leverets in many places small, 
sickly, and unusually late, but there appears, 
this season, to be some recrudescence of the 
liver disease which destroyed so many adult 
hares last‘winter. While hunting on Exmoor 
in October, I saw a good many weak hares 
killed by harriers. On returning to East 
Sussex this month I find the same state 
of things obtaining. Many of the hares 
killed by hounds seem miserably weak 
and ailing, and the number of late and 
feeble leverets is especially noticeable. In 
some places, as on Pevensey Marshes, 
where hares are extraordinarily abundant, this 
disease and weakness may, I think, be attri- 
butable partly to over-stocking; but I am 
inclined to think also that hares in moist 
situations have never quite recovered from the 
heavy rains of 1903 and the abnormally wet 
winter which followed. Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
in a recent note he contributed to this 
paper, was discussing this question of late, 
leverets. Both in the West ‘and South of 
England keepers and hare-hunters certainly 
hold the opinion that these late hares are 
feeble and of little use, and are better out 
of the way. Only a few weeks ago I heard 
a West Country huntsman say, ‘‘ These late 
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leverets are no good to anybody. The first hard frosts generally 
kill them.” In my experience a late leveret is generally a weak 
one, and has a poor chance of life and health when winter comes 
along. H. A. B. 


STOR M-( LOUDS. 


HERE are, probably, few better places for observing 
striking atmospheric phenomena than the southern side 
of the Isle of Wight. Not only is the Isle itself, 

standing well out in the sea, the cause of numerous cross- 
winds atid beautiful cloud formations, but the fine range of 
downs rising sharply from the sea to a height of some gooft., 





V-SHAPED DEPRESSION APPROACHING. 


and boldly facing the open Atlantic, lends itself in a remark- 
able way to splendid effects. Flinging themselves against 
this barrier, the mighty cloud-billows rolled up from the 
Atlantic break in huge masses, to be swept seawards—shattered 
and torn, but magnificent—over the black headland of 
Dunnose. 

Seen from Sandown Bay, these angry fugitives, 
streaming over the long line of downs that cuts the sky 
like a streak of ink, make up, with the white squalls and 
seething sea, a wonderful and striking picture. The ill-fated 
Eurydice, it will be remembered, went down off Sandown 
Pier with 300 officers and men. When right in the cloud-track 
from Dunnose, with all sails set and ports open, she was struck 





CLOUD MASS ABOUT TO BREAK. 














CLOUD BREAKING. WHITE SQUALL OFF DUNNOSé. 


broadside by a heavy squall and sank in a few minutes. In one 
of the photographs a white squall is seen just sweeping round the 
headland. These views, taken during the recent heavy Atlantic 
gales between storms of rain and thunder, serve to iilustrate 
some of the effects seen in a great gale. Within five 
minutes of the photograph of the approaching V-shaped 
depression being taken, a rain-storm swept the bay. The view 
of the Culver Cliff was taken during a brief interval between a 
terrific squall and a thunder-storm. The impending thunder- 
clouds, ready to burst, can be seen near the Culver. The 
extravrdinary darkness which so often accompanies electrical 
disturbances was relieved by the reflection of some wonderful 
dome-shaped clouds lying away to the north. As the gale 
moderated, the light effects on sea and clouds were very 
begutiful, but, of course, they can be but faintly pictured in 
inere black and white. G. ©. Tuiserton-Dyrr. 


ON BONNIE TEV IOT-SIDE. 


HE incidents related here occurred more years ago than 
I now care to add up. I was thén fourteen years of 
“age, and was enjoying my Easter holidays in our old 
home on the banks of the Teviot. 1 spent every 
moment that I could snatch from the now waning 
holidays on that beautiful stream, trying to lure its speckled trout 
to their destruction. Hitherto the weather had been against 
successful fishing ; a cold east wind had been prevalent, and my 
best efforts had proved to a great extent futile. It was, however, 
with renewed hope that one morning, as | donned my wading 
stockings and brogues, | realised that the 
wind had shifted into the west, and that 
the long-hoped-for day had probably 
arrived. Rain had fallen during the night, 
but now there were only fleecy clouds 
to obscure the sun; a light breeze from 
the south-west gave a springlike feel- 
ing to the whole country-side, which 
was just rousing from its long winter 
sleep. The branches on the trees and 
hedges were still bare and gaunt, but 
the mild, soft atmosphere seemed to 
promise the bursting of the buds on all 
sides. The garden beds were gay with 
snowdrops. crocuses, and daffodils, and 
the blackbirds, thrushes, and chaffinches 
were busy with their nesting. ‘The 
smell of the damp earth on such a 
perfect morning was like elixir, and 
every sense was gratified by the awaken- 
ing beauty of Nature and the coming 
of spring. The river, after a spate, 
was the colour of amber; the wind 
made a nice ripple, and every sign com- 
bined to indicate an ideal fishing day. 
My Fidus Achates, old Will Telfer, 
was to meet me at the Auld Thorn 
Bush, a prominent object on the water’s 
edge and many a time used by us asa 
irvsting-place. A word to introduce 
this worthy; he made a precarious 
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living by fly-tying, rod-making, and 
dealing in fishing-tackle amongst the 
local anglers. Anything in the nature 
of prosaic work was repellent to Will’s 
roving spirit, but he was a sportsman 
to the backbone. In every detail of the 
piscatorial art he was a past-master—— 
even to see him put a rod together was 
an education in itself, and his judgment 
in the selection of the very fly that 
would be acceptable to the trouty palate 
was a proverb throughout the four 
parishes. Will had constituted himself 
my mentor and instructor in all that 
pertained to the river and its denizens. 
He it was who, when I was of very 
tender years, showed me the best knot 
for attaching a bent pin to a_pack- 
thread, and introduced me to the wood 
where grew the best ash plants suitable 
for minnow fishing-rods. It was his 
hands that fashioned my first trout-rod 
—it still carries its years bravely, and 
is yet capable of accounting for a goodly 
fish. It was Will who initiated me into 
the mysteries of casting a fly, from him 
I learned the rudiments of fly-tying, and 
it was under his guidance that I hooked, 
but, alas! did not land, my first salmon. 
Kind old Will, you have been lying for many years under a 
green mound in the kirkyard that overlooks the river you loved 
so well, but your memory will ever remain fresh in the minds of 
your old associates. 

I found Will waiting when I arrived at the water’s edge, and 
his greeting was, “ Here’s a graund fishin’ day at last; they 
should take the day it ever they’re gaun to take again; let’s see 
ye’re buik.” Handing him my fly-book, we both pored over it, 
although I could have repeated the name of every fly it contained 
and the page on which it was to te found; and Will, who had 
tied every fly it contained, presumably had as good a knowledge 
of its contents as myself. 

Presently the oracle spoke. ‘ We'll hae a Mairch broon on 
the end, a hare lug wi’ a woodcock wing for the next yin, anda 
Greenwell’s glory for the tither.”.. While Will was busy making 
up the cast I put my rod together and ran the line through the 
rings. Everything being in readiness, Will said, ‘Step canny 
inta the waater and dinna try to cast ower lang a line.” Obeying 
his instructions, I waded in, and, getting a handy length of line 
eut, began to carefully fish the tail of the pool; at the fourth cast 
a trout rose, but did not touch the fly. “ Yon’s him,” from the 
bank; ‘¢gie him anither try.” The next cast, an electric feeling 
shot through my arm, and a slight tightening of the line showed 
me I was into a decent-sized trout. His first rush, after a pause 
of astonishment, took out about 6yds. of line, but, getting my 
rod point well up, I was soon master of him. Slowly moving 
towards the bank, I was quickly able to put Will in a position to 
slip the net under a nicely-conditioned trout of about lb. 

Ihis success, coming so early, was an augury of better 
things. Soon after recommencing I hooked a good trout, but, 
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being in too great a hurry to get him safely in the basket, I was 
too rough with it, the hold parted, and I was left lamenting. 
‘Ye maun be cannier wi’ them; ye canna expec’ to pull they 
kind o’ troot oot as if they were smolts!” was Will’s admonition. 
This was the commencement of the very best three hours’ 
fishing I had ever enjoyed up to that time, but it would become 
wearisome to the 1eader to go into the particulars of every trout 
hooked, landed, or lost. The fun was fast and furious, and by 
one o’ciock I had in my creel fifteen trout, which made up the 
respectable weight of 121b. Many more had been iost owing to 
my inexperience in playing them, but the net result so far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations. Vill’s * Ye’ve done 
graund the day; ye’ll make a bonnie fisher yet!’’ sounded in 
my ears like the sweetest music, and as we munched our sand- 
wiches I felt in the seventh heaven of delight Will's next 
remark, however, recalled me to earth again with startling 
suddenness: ‘ I doot ye’ll no get muckle mair the day; the 
wind’s away roond inta the east again.”” Sure enough, although 
I had been too pre-occupied to notice it. a cold breeze had taken 
the place of the mild zephyrs of the morning, and the sky was 
rapidly becoming overcast with hurrying clouds. 

‘*Noo,” said Will, “we'll gang down to the onsteed, and 
try in ahint the cauld.”” A walk of about a mile brought us to 
the cauld (Anglice, weir) in question, where a portion of the river 
was diverted to form a mill lade. The water b-low the cauld 
was a rough stream full of large stones, which gave shelter to 
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inany a good trout, and was usually a choice place to get a 
big one. 

This afternoon, however, it did not seem to keep up its 
reputation, and I fished quite two-thirds of it without getting a 
rise. ‘Try a cast in ahint yon muckle stane,” was Will’s advice, 
and as the flies swept through the vortex, a slight check to the 
Jine, and that indescribable pluck which denotes a heavy fish, 
sent my heart into my mouth. Another second, and aft. of 
glittering silver jumped clear out of the water, struck it again, 
and my reel screamed. ‘Haud up ye’re rod point now! haud 
up ye’re rod point! Gie him line! gie him line! Canna noo, canna! 
Keep ye’re line tight! Wind him up!” were only a few of the 
instructions shouted to me by Will, as, half dazed, I did my best 
to play the sea-trout, which I had so unexpectedly hooked. It 
was the first time I had ever had such a large fish to deal with, 
and I should infallibly have lost him had not a_ providence, 
kinder to me than to my antagonist, guided him down stream 
into quieter and more unobstructed waters. Here, playing him 
according to Will’s instructions, his rushes gradually became 
shorter and shorter, and I managed to draw him towards the 
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shelving bank, where Will, seizing him by the tail, carried him 
inland some royds., and the triumph was complete. He wasa 
clean-run sea-trout, and turned the scale at a trifle over 5lb., and 
as he lay on the gravel, resplendent in his armour of silver scales, 
I thought he was the most magnificent sight I had ever seen. 

“I tell’t ye this mornin’, Maister Erchie, it was gaun to be 
a guid fishin’ day, and my certie, but it has been a guid yin. 
It dings a’ to think hoo ye played the whitlin’!”” was the burden 
of Will’s remarks as we made our way home. ‘It'll be a lang 
time afore ye hae anither day at the fishin’ as gud as this, and I 
doot if ye’ll ever hae a day that'll gie ye mair pleesure.” The 
old man has proved a true prophet; for, although it has been my 
good fortune to obtain much larger takes in various waters of 
the world, yet I can truthfully say that I have never had “ mair 
pleesure,” or better sport, than on that memorable day on bonnie 
Teviot-side. , 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Dorset Downs. 
R. CHAPMAN SAUNDERS w rites to the Editor on 
this subject. Hesays: ‘“ As one associated with sheep- 
4 breeding for a lifetime, and following my father on the 
same farm (Watercombe, near Dorchester) until I retired, a few 
years ago, it has suggested itself to my mind at the moment that 
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SCUD OVER THE CULVER. 

a little information may interest your readers as to the latest 
addition to the number of flock books (in all, I believe, seventeen), 
viz, that of Dorset Downs, registered and sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, with a council duly appointed, which council 
recently decided to offer two prizes for the best fifteen ewes from 
Dorset Down registered flocks. These were kindly allowed to 
be exhibited in the show-yard of the Dorchester Agricultural 
Society at the annual exhibition on September 2gth last. There 
was a record entry of twenty-one pens (one class only). I 
was one of the judges specially appointed by the council of the 
Dorset Down Sneep-breeders’ Association. This being the first 
exhibition of the class, you may guess there was some anxiety 
amongst sheep-breeders to know somewhat as to what the type of 
the future was to be for ‘ Dorset Downs,’ and well it might be so. 
Eventually we gave, without much difficulty or difference of 
opinion, the first prize to a beautiful pen of ewes (fifteen), the 
property of Mr. T. O. Boatswain of Forston Grange, Dorchester, 
the same gentleman, I may mention, who five years ago took the 
prize of Io guineas (at the Dorchester Agricultural Show), 
offered by Messrs. Duke and Son for the best 100 ewes 
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from one flock that were, in the opinion of the judges, typical 
of the Watercombe Flock (then dispersed). The competition 
was good, prominent breeders exhibiting. Since that time 
the opinion has been growing, and it has been thought and 
talked of as well, that the best type of sheep, such as were 
offered at the Watercombe Ram Sales for many years, are 
unobtainable, or nearly so now, and it has been felt there was an 
importation of too much of Hampshire Down blood with type 
of a coarse character in every point for breeding purposes, less 
suited to the farmer and the consumer as well, both in the locality 
and in other parts where this class of sheep bred hereabouts 
vo to be fattened, and afterwards sold to the _ butcher. 
In conclusion, allow me to mention that in my tiie I took first 
prizes for rams and also ewes at the Royal, Bath and West of 
England, and at Royal Counties Shows in different years; 1 some- 
times acted as judge for the two first mentioned. Rams bred 
by and sold by me took first prizes at the New York State Show; 
also at Buda-Pesth I sold rams to the agent of the German Govern- 
ment, Mr. Behmer, he paying me a visit. Rams hired at my 
sales on several occasions went to Her Majesty’s Royal Farms, 
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Osborne. Mr. Joseph Darby, who once wrote ‘ The Farming of 
Dorset,’ for the Bath and West of England Society, and who 
was for some years connected with the London Agricultural 
Press, I knew well. I was chairman of the Winfrith Farmers’ 
Club for twelve years in succession.” 

PouLtry EXPERIMENTS IN CORNWALL. 

The County Council of Cornwall have issued a most instruc- 
tive report on their recent experiments in feeding poultry. It 
will be remembered that in the laying experiments of 1901 and 
1902, the buff Orpingtons came out the best. It was found 
that, for an expenditure on grain of £1 4s. o#d., a pen of five 
buff Orpington pullets laid eggs to the value of £2 19s. 2d. 
The object of the recent experiments was to test the table value 
of the same fowls. And first a note about the manner in which 
the chickens were fed will be of great interest to poultry- 
keepers. Tor the first week of their lives the little chicks 
received a soft food consisting of fine barley-meal moistened 
with milk, but the moment they would eat it, which was often 
before the end of the first week, they were fed on small wheat. 
The diet of wheat was continued until they could eat maize, 
which was then given as a 
substitute. The result seems 
to show that the first crosses 
are the most vigorous birds. 
They ran several ounces 
heavier than pure-bred birds, 
and brought moreinthe market. 
We may add that the laying 
experiments have been con- 
tinued, and the report issued 
by the County Council is one 
that should be obtained by 
every practical poultry-keeper 
in the kingdom. 

OPERATIONS IN NOVEMBER. 

The complete break-up 
of the weather has had a 
marked effect on husbandry 
during the first part of the 
month. So much rain has 
fallen that many low-lying 
parts of the country are 
now completely under water, 
and unless we have a spell 
of dry weather, of which 
there is no indication at 
“COUNTRY LIFE." present, they are likely to 
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likely to remain so for the greater part of the winter, so that it 
will be impossible for the cultivator to touch them. The rain, 
by the by, has had a very marked effect in deepening the wintry 
appearance of the country-side. Till it began to fall in earnest the 
leaves, though brown and dead, still remained to a large extent 
on the trees, but it has stripped them more effectually than would 
have been done by the wildest gale, and now the look-out is on 
a landscape that has become absolutely bare. Very little 
work is possible on the farm. Livestock, of course, need 
special care just now, as the frost threw them back a little early 
in the autumn, and dripping rain is very apt to lead to colds, 
rheumatism, and kindred complaints. It has obliged the 
shepherd to devote special attention to ewes with lamb, which 
now have reached a very critical moment, and should be taken 
very great care of till the lambing season begins. Labour at 
present consists mostly of storing various roots against the 
time when the hard frost comes to play havoc with them. 
Here and there a little ploughing is still going on where the 
ground was too hard for the plough last month, but the greater 
part of the land is now so thoroughly sodden with rain as to be 
beyond the power of cultivation. 


u y 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
WILD LIFE ON EXMOOR. 

(To THE EpiTorR oF ‘*‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I was a good deal interested in reading Mr. Bryden’s notes in 
Country LiFe about ravens on Exmoor. Only a few days before, when 
hind-hunting, I heard on Monkham Hill the ‘*‘klonk klonk ” of the raven. 
I hac not heard it for many years; the last time was on a blazing day when 
the raven and I were the only living creatures visible on the dreary road 
between North Kirta and Mach in the Bolan Pass, But one sees a good 
inany birds on Exmoor if one keeps one’s eyes open, and I saw a buzzard 
sweeping along over a beaten stag in the depths of Glenthorne.—T. F. D. 





SHOOTING PHOTOGRAPHS—‘‘ HOLDING AHEAD.” 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1R,—I am much interested in the point raised by your correspondent in 
your issue of the 11thinst. I cannot agree with him that by laying a straight 
edge along the gun barrels of the ‘‘ shooters,” in your excellent illustrations 
of the Stetchworth and Six-Mile Bottom shoots, the aspiring sportsman can 
form even a tolerable idea as to the amount of ‘*‘ hold ahead” necessary in a 
given shot. Apart fron the question of angle, distance, rate of wind, etc., 
there are the further limitations that one does not know whether the shooter 
has killed his bird, or even if he has actually fired, at the time of the photo- 
graph. There must be many readers of COUNTRY LIFE who are first-class shots. 
Your correspondent says that ‘‘ it is the rarest thing to find a really good shot 
who can give any definite idea of how much he holds ahead.” Now, while 
many ‘‘ born” shots get on to their birds instinctively, there must be many 
men who, through sheer love of sport, have ‘‘iearned” how to shoot well, 
and who have doubtless their rules for taking birds according to the angle at 
which they come. Unfortunately my own shooting until this season has 
been mostly at clay pigeons from traps, from which I fancy I have learned 
the evil habit of ‘‘snapping.” This in game-shooting seems fatal (to the 
shooter, not to the birds), except in the case, say, of partridge: rising out of 
roots and going straight away, when the ‘‘ snapper ” is fairly sure of a ‘‘ kill.” 
Whether to align the gun on a bird going across and swing with it, or throw 
up the gun at a point in advance of the bird without ever covering it, is a 
question on which I am sure many readers of your paper would like to 
have the opinion of experienced shots, both ‘‘ born” and ‘* taught.”—Scor. 





ANTS IN CAPTIVITY. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—So many people are now making a fashion of keeping ants between 
two panes of glass, in order to watch their curious ways, that I should like to 
be allowed to say a word about them which may be of interest both to the 
people who keep the ants and to the people who sell them. I believe 
the ant families can be got at several shops in London, such as Gamage’s, 
and (I am told) the Steres, But everywhere, so far as I can learn, the 
same kind of ant is sold—Lasius flavus (the yellow meadow ant, as it is 
sometimes called), Before ever ant-keeping came into general fashion I 
was a keeper of ants, and having had knowledge of a good many sorts I 
cannot understand why this ant especially is always sold and kept. It was 
Lord Avebury who first drew my notice to a habit of this species, when kept 
under glass, to coat the upper glass with a kind of mildew-like stuff, how 
produced I do not know, which prevents the ants from being clearly seen 
beneath; and I have confirmed this from observation of my own nests. 
There is another kind of ant (Lasius niger, the common black ant) which is 
hardly any rarer than the yellow, which does not make its glass opaque in 
this way. It has the advantage, too, of being a more lively, courageous, 
and enterprising creature. There is yet another kind, not quite so common, 
but still easily to be found, Formica ruginodis, an ant of about twice the 
size (taking the ordinary workers as the standard) of the yellow ant. The 
larger size makes it much less trying for the eyes to watch; it does not 
muddy the top glass—indeed, no kind that I have kept except the yellow 
ant does so—and it has the advantage of not becoming comatose so early in 
winter, or with such a slight degree of cold, as the yellow kind. The yellow 
ants become comatose when the thermometer goes down to about freezing 
point, and do not really wake again until it becomes much warmer. A nest 
of ruginodis, on the other hand, is quite lively now, although the place 
where I am keeping it is a mere shed, protected from the air only by a thin 
wooden wall, and the thermometer outside has shown 8deg. of frost. It 
can hardly have b2en less within, and the yellow ants have been quite 
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comatose for many days. On all these counts I think that either niger or 
ruginodis are to be preferred as pets to flavus. They are just as contented in 
the nests, apparently, and will not attempt to leave, provided the earth does 
not get too dry. The earth should be moist, but not muddy, between the 
panes ; then, if the ants, with earth and all, from the natural nests be taken 
and laid over the double panes with the slightly-moistened earth between, 
and an aperture be left by which the insects can get in between the panes, 
the workers will find their own way in and take in their pup, eggs, and 
larve. I am not sure whether they will take in their domestic animals, or 
whether these walk in by themselves. Often they seem to remain outside, 
rather lost. It is only as the earth of their own nest gets too dry that the 
ants will go into the glass nest. Of course, the whole arrangement, until 
they have betaken themselves to their new home, must be insulated with 
water all round, or else (as Lord Avebury suggests, though I have not tried 
it) with fur with the hair pointing downwards. The fullest directions for 
establishing nests of ants, and for making the nests, are given in his 
‘* Ants, Bees, and Wasps.” —H. G. H. 


ABSURD BEHAVIOUR OF KESTREL AND BUZZARD. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ‘** Country LIFE.”’] 
S1rR,—No one will, I trust, accuse me of being other than a friend to all 
birds, with a special leaning, perhaps, towards those which have the misfortune 
(often undeservedly) to be dubbed ‘‘ vermin”; but the following coincidences 
are so remarkable that I think you may, perhaps, like to publish them in 
Country LiFe, while the undoubted utility of the kestrel and the buzzard is 
so well known, and so generally acknowledged by all who have given the 
matter any attention, that I am fainto hope and believe that these almost ludicrous 
blunders committed by misguided individuals of either species will not carry 
prejudice against the race. The individuals certainly are open to censure 
for their want of common-sense and singular misappreciation of the fitness of 
things. I was yesterday standing near the village, talking with a keeper 
who for some time past I have been endeavouring to educate up to the view 
that neither of these birds did any appreciable harm to his game, even if the 
latter did not actually benefit from the number of rats, etc , which they 
destroyed, when a kestrel hove in sight. He came to a hover almost above 
the houses, and while I was in the act of explaining that some mouse or rat 
about the gardens had probably attracted his attention, as if wantonly to fling 
my advocacy of his cause in my teeth, he made a most cetermined stoop at a 
swallow passing beneath him. Foiled in his first attack by the quickness of 
the quarry, he followed this up with several other stoops, but finally had to 
give up the chase; and there was an almost irresistible twinkle in Sandy’s eye 
as he drily remarked ‘* A’m thinkin’ thae keterels maun whiles fash mair nor 
a fieid-moose!” But that was not the only ‘‘set back” I have had with 
Sandy. There is a certain rock upon a wooded hillside not far away, where 
a buzzard has regularly roosted for the past two months or more, and, though 
Sandy has not made war upon him, I know that it has only been out of 
deference to my views that he has been allowed to go unmolested. Weil, a 
few days ago, while Sandy was sitting smoking his pipe on the top of this 
rock one evening, taking a look with his glass over the adjoining moor, what 
must the buzzard do but come sailing over the trees, and, in his fright at 
finding the keeper just beneath him, drop a half-eaten grouse at his feet 
Of course, I say that it was a dead or wounded bird which he had picked up ; but 
Sandy shakes his head and ‘Shas his doots about it.” I cannot let this 
story go forth against the poor buzzard, however, without referring to a silly 
bit of persecution to which a pair of his neighbours—perhaps relations 
were subjected by an ignorant farmer in a glen on an adjoining estate. 
The farmer took me one day and showed me the nest, which was upon an 
easily-accessible rock upon his farm; and when we climbed to it we found 
that it contained two small young ones, but, unfortunately, beside them lay 
part of a lamb, and nothing would persuade the man that the buzzard had 
not been guilty of killing sheep! I argued with him, and demonstrated the 
absurdity of the thing, and at last got him to half-promise, as I thought, to 
leave the poor birds alone. But, alas! even in Shakespeare’s day, to be 
found in possession of game was enough evidence upon which to convict for 
poaching : 
‘*Who finds the fartridge in the puttock’s nest 
But may imagine how the bird was dead 
Although the kite soar with unblooded beak.” 


And next time I passed that way the dead bodies of the poor little buzzards 
were lying near the top of the rock, and a trap, baited with the remains of 
that fatal piece of lamb, had been set near them for the old birds. The 
latter I took the liberty of removing. A dead sheep cr lamb upon the moors 
is eagerly fed upon by a buzzard, who will return to it day after day until it 
is finished or becomes too gamey. As it may be of interest, I will enclose 
herewith a casting of one of these birds, picked up from amongst several 
similar ones beneath a roosting-place, and entirely composed, as you will 
observe, of fine wool —LICHEN GREY 
AUTUMN HEDGES. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—In referencz to the article under the above healing in your issue of 
November 4th, in which the writer says haw berries ‘‘ are far from agree- 
able in flavour,” I should like to point out that (though it is little known) 
haw berries make delicious jelly, greatly resembling guava jelly in look and 
taste. Recipe for haw jelly: Gather when ripe. Take stalks from berries, 
put in pan with sufficient water to cover them. Simmer three and a-half 
hours. Strain through flannel. To each pint of juice add ilb. of cane 
sugar, and half the juice of a lemon. Boil one hour. It takes two months 
to become firm.—A CouNTRY RAMBLER. 





A CURIOUS MOUSE-TRAP. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘**CountTrRY LIFE.” } 
S1r,—In your interesting weekly I notice in the number for June 17th an 
illustration of a curious mouse-trap. The writer speaks of it as being 
probably unique. I have never before seen one double, but although not 
exactly the same in design, I know of two that catch the mice in the same 
manner—one in the Horniman Museum, ard the other in my possession, 
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We have used it frequently up to the last few vears, and have caught as 
many as three atone time. That in your correspondent’s possession, I fancy, 
a part missing, or, as it is a double trap, two parts. Setting is 
1 will Cescribe our trap, and then (if you care to 


must hove 
rather a delicate matter 
publish this) your correspondent can see how to go to work. A _ round 
base, out of which is cut a depression about 1in. deep. Two uprights are 
firmly fixed in this, 2}in, apart. On these a heavy block of wood is fitted, 
sliding easily up or down, Above all, a cross-piece 


resting on the uprights. -»A string attached to 





the block of wood is carried up through a hole in 
the cross-piece, and then down as far as the 
block again. This free end is attached to a 
small wedge, thinned at each end. Between the 
uprights, and resting in the depression, is a 
tongue of wood, the end of which projects 
through a square hole cut in the side; at the end 
of this a notch is cut. To set the trap, the 
inside of it, more especially the tongue that lies 
between the uprights, is sprinkled with flour. The 
block is then lifted up, and the wedge delicately 
poised between the notch in the projecting piece 
of the tongue and the edge of the block. The 
tongue is held up slightly to enable the wedge to 
hold. The mice get into the trap to eat the flour ; 
on touching the tongue it releases the wedge, 
and the heavy block falls. The mice are killed 
instantly, and are quite flat in the morning.—- 
ARTHUR G. RuMsby. 


A PERSIAN KITTEN, 

{fo tHE Epiror oF **Countrry LIFE.”! 
Sik,—My Persian cat had two kittens a few days 
since, some time after 2.30 in the morning. At 
about eight o’clock I went to see her, and 
found one kitten alive and well and_ the 
other apparently Gead, lying by itself in a 
corner of the box, and as cold as a stone. Toni 
When I removed it [ noticed a slight move- 
ment of the paws and heard a very faint moan, so I put it back with the 
mother, who, however, took no notice of it at all, About an hour after this 
I went again to see them, and this time took away the kitten, wray ped it in 
silver paper, and laid it in the kitchen to await burial. It was still as cold 
as ice. Ilalfway through my breakfast a maid came to tell me the kitten 
had moved and stirred in the paper, so I determined to see if I could possibly 
revive it, though I thought it a perfectly forlorn hope. I got a hot-water 
bottle and put it in the cat’s bed, and in my two warm hands I held the 
kitten near it for a long tme with no result, except that after a while its 
sides began to heave now and then. It still struck cold to my hans like a 
stene. After a bit I rubbed the little creature on its chest and all over and 
flapped its little arms about, and this seemed to rouse it into life, for gradually 
it began to warm and to breathe, and now and then I put it to its mother, 
who was quite pleased with it An hour or two after it was as well as its 
companion It is the interse coldness of the little’creature (it really felt like 
a dead animal) which surprises me, and I cannot think how it can have been 
like this and lived. —X. 


A HUNTED FOX. 
[To tHe Eprror oF **Counrry Lirr.”] 
Sir,—tThe accompanying photograph of a fox making for covert was taken 
the week before last, when the Cotswold met at Rendcombe Lodge, 
and had a run of 4omin., eventually losing him near Calmsdean Gorse. I 
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in certain parts of Scotland and the North of England, I regret to say 
that I cannot agree with him when he asserts that it is entirely due to 
the young birds being shot early in the season, and to the indiscriminate 
killing of cocks and hens alike. No good sportsman would ever think 
of murdering young black game before October; and I venture to say 
that owners of moors would do well to bar their sporting tenants killing 
grey hens and poults till September 15th, or, better still, October Ist, 
when the birds afford excellent sport, especially 
when driven. I have many a time seen an 
old blackcock coming down wind safely run 
the gauntlet through a line of butts garrisoned 
by good performers. [ut, unfortunately, black 
game are steadily disappearing in many parts 
of Scotland where formerly they were plentiful, 
in spite of the birds being strictly preserved, 
and every care taken of the early broods.— 
J. H. Batpwin (Caprt.). 


AN OLD YEW. 

(To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir, —I enclose a photograph (taken by my friend, 
Mr. James Hilditch) of a very ancient yew in 
Fawley Churchyard, near Henley-on-Thames. 
Some call it the ‘‘ Doomsday” Yew, but I can 
find no records to justify that name. The 
peculiarity about this venerable tree is the com- 
plete decay of the more sappy part of the wood 
in the trunk, the heart wood or ‘* Curamen” being 
left in the centre in perfect condition, and 
exactly cs though it were the stem of another 
tree growing up inside in the very centre of the 
decayed stem. You can pass right round it. 
The heart wood unites above with the shell, 
and a part cf the sap must be carried up by 
this duramen, but the main circulation must be 
by means of the new wood formed since the 
decay set in. The head of the tree has been 
much hacked about; so decayed a stem would 
not support a luxuriant top. It is perhaps due to this fact that the oid tree 
has not long since been blown down. Can any of your readers who know the 
tree form a conjecture as to its age? Fawley Court is famous as the 
residence of Sir James Whitelock; he and his lady were, buried inside the 
church, and their tomb is surmounted by two fine effigies. Their still more 
celebrated son, Bulstrode Whitelock, also resided at Fawley Court. There are 
many theories current as to why ancient yews are so common in our country 
churchyards. Some say that they were grown for bow woced, others, to 
protect the churches from gales, while others think their sombre foliage fitted 
them to be denizens of the churchyard. Again, I have heard that the yew, 
being poisonous, was not suffered to grow in unenclosed land, but was allowed 
in the enclosed churchyards where stock could not gain access to the foliage. 
The Rector of Fawley, the Rev. R Bateman, appears in the picture ; his left 


hand rests on the heart wood I speak of. —E. D. T. 


SCULPTURE AND HUMANITY. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I think your correspondent’s remarks most uncalled for and misplaced. 
The group of statuary in question is a very fine piece of work, and the 
position chosen, in my opinion, is peculiariy suitabie ; and the mere fact of 
some young barbarian having expressed a desire to ‘‘ have his knife into her” 
(referring to the lioness) has no bearing on the matter, and would, probably, 
have been uttered wherever he might have encountered it. Regarding the 





was sitting on the wall shown in the photograph at the corner of the field, 
with my camera in hand, when the fox jumped over the wall within 4ft. of me. 
Il. G. S. 
THE PRESERVATION OF BLACK GAME. 
[To rue Epiror oF ‘* Country LiFe.”’] 
Sir,—With all due regard to your correspondent Mr. George Otto 
Trevelyan’s opinion as to the cause of the diminution of black game 


‘* brutality ” of the negzo’s expression, surely it could hardly be expected that 


he would be wearing 2 smile, under the circumstances? I can only say that 
my boys (who are not of an unusually ferocious nature) never fail to notice 
and admire the work, thereby showing their good judgment. Presumably 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, who has given such abundant evidence of his fitness 
for the post he fils, is responsible for its being placed where it is, and, 
doubtless, if he deem it necessary, will be well able to defend his action.— 
FRANK WEARNE. 
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